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FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Voyages and Travels to India, Ccylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt, in the years 
1802, 1803, 1804, 1805, and 1806. By George Viscount Valentia. 3 vols. 4to. pp. 


1522. London. 1809. 

in 3 vols. octavo. 

DURING the seventeenth centu- 
rv, a number of excellent travellers 
visited the east, and enriched every 
language of civilized Europe, with 
their works. In those days literary 
pursuits were deemed more compa- 
tible with other avocations than they 
are at present, and travels were alike 
written by men attached to important 
embassies, by jewellers, merchants, 
missionaries, physicians, soldiers, 
sailors, even by buccaneers. In the 
Jast century, men no longer journey- 
ed so far for curiosity, and the esta- 
blishment of our dominion in India, 
enabled adventurers to pursuc their 
main object then with as much regu- 
Jarity as in Europe. The spirit of en- 
terprise seemed to have disappeared. 
The means which a long and quiet 
residence in those countrics afforded 
of obtaining more accurate know- 
ledge concerning them than could 
possibly be acquired by mere travel- 
lers, however diligently inquisitive, 
served rather to destroy curiosity 
than to quicken it. Men lived so long 
among the Hindoos, that they be- 
came accustomed to their manners; 
they appeared to think that what 
they had acquired so imperceptibly 
could not be worth imparting, and to 
Imagine that the publick could not 
be curious about things with which 
they themselves had so long been 
familiar. Thousands of Engtishmen 
Vou. rir. A 
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past the main part of their lives in 
India with every means of informa- 
tion in their power, commanding tlie 
services of the natives and speaking 
their language, and yet nothing was 
added to our knowledge of the coun- 
try farther than such historical de- 
tails as were provoked by political 
controversy. Of later years, a few 
valuable journals, which would else 
have remained unpublished, have 
been preserved in the Asiatick Re- 
searches; and the very valuable, 


though unarranged diary of Dr. Bue” 


chanan, does honour to its industrious 
author, and to the governour general 
who sent him on his useful missior 
but lord Valentia is the only English 
traveller, who, for more than a hun- 
dred years has visited India, for the 
purpose of gratifying his own curio- 
sity, and imparting his observations 
to the publick. 

Lord Valentia left England in 
1802, and touched at Madeira. He 
speaks of the fishermen “rowing 
their boats in a perfect state of na- 
kedness, and the women looking out 
of their windows with a nonchalance 
which nothing but habit could give.” 
Yet fishermen in their boats must 
certainly be so far from the windows 
that they may throw off their clothes 
without offending the most squeam- 
ish delicacy; and when it is inferred, 
that the lower order of males ga m- 
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ked there “as is the custom in hot 
COU * the inference is certainly 
eri .. In no part of the world 
do men of European extraction cast 
off their clothing; they let their ne- 
eroes do so, considering them as in- 
feriour beings. But degraded as they 
themselves are in tropical climates, 
they haye still pride enough to retain 
the garments of decency. Least ofall, 
would such a custom be found in 
Madeira, a place differing less from 
Portugal in all the circumstances and 
habits of its inhabitants, than any 
uther colony from its mother country. 

His lordship’s next halting place 
was at St. Helena. The first person 
whotook up his abode upon the little 
island was a Portuguese, by name 
Fernam Lopez 4, one of the renega- 
does, who hav ing deserted from Al- 
boguerque, fell into his power at the 
capture of Benastarim. The Moorish 
commander stipulated that the lives 
of these wretches should be saved, 
secretly conveyed away one of them 
who was his favourite, and retired 
before the fort was yielded, to avoid 
the shame of being present when 
they were given up. The unhappy 








men fell atthe feet of Alboquerque, » 


) @reading the punishment which they 
“¢leserved; he did indeed spare their 
lives according to the letter of the 
capitulation, but he sentenced them 
to have the right hand cut off and the 
thumb of the left, both ears and the 
nose, that in this state of mutilation 
they might live to be dreadful ex- 
omnes of the treason which they 


had committed against their God and 


their king. Lopez, after the death of 


this great but merciless commander, 
embarked for Portugal, the ship 
touched at St. Helena, which was at 
that tine uninhabited, und there he 
preferred remaining with a negro 
slave who was given him by the cap- 
tain; he built a hut and a chapel, 
planted fruit trees, and began to cul- 
tivate ve vetables, and Te: ar pigs, 
poultry, and goats, to the great ad- 
vantage of the homeward bound 
ships for ever after. After some 


years he proceeded to Portugal and 
went to Rome to be reconciled to 
the church and receive plenary ab- 
solution for his apostacy; that done he 
returned to his hermitage, and pass- 
ed the remainder of his days there, 
living to a good oldage. 

The goats are now become so nu- 
merous as totally to:prevent plant- 
ing without the previous expense of 
enclosing. They are forbidden to be 
kept on the side of the island where 
Jamestown stands, because in climb- 
ing along the edge of the two craggy 
ridges, which enclose the valley, they 
sometimes loosen pieces of rock,. 
which, in their descent dislodge 
others, till a tremendous shower 
comes rattling down. This island 
stands in need of many improve- 
ments. It is so scantily supplied with 
live stock, that no person may kill 
one of his own sheep without a per- 
mission from the governour, and for 
ereat part ofthe year, the inhabitants 
live upon salt provisions, issued from 
the stores of the East India Company 
at an annual loss of six thousand 
pounds. No kind of grain can be cul- 
tivated, so numerous are the rats — 
During the days of the French re- 
publick, the magazines were infest- 
ed by these vermin, and ten thou- 
sand cats were immediately put in 
requisition by the National Conven- 
tion. Were such an army to be land- 
ed,-what an excellent theatre would 
St. Helena be for a grand Gatoma- 


chia! How is it that the story of 


Whittington should have been read 
in the nursery for so many centuries 
to no purpose '—The evils of mono- 
poly are no where more grievously 
felt than upon this island. 


**T cannot resist,” says lord Valentia, 
*‘ viving the prices of a few articles, as a 
proof of my assertion. Turkeys, two gui- 
neas cach; a goose, one guinea; small 
ducks, eight shillings each; fowls, from 
half a crown to ive shillings each; live 
pigs one shilling per pound; potatoes, 
eight shillings per bushel; cabbages, 

eighteen-pence each; lemons, one shilling 
per dozen; and pumpkins half a crown 


each. lish, though there arencarly seventy 


















kinds around the island, and most of them 
in abundance, is immoderately dear. There 


cannot be the least doubt, that all sorts of 


fruit and vegetables at present cultivated, 
might be brought to market in such abun- 
dance, as to afford a plentiful supply to 
the crew of every ship that arrives. At 
aresent, the farmers combine to keep up 
the price, and prefer leaving the fruit and 
vegetables to deeay, to sclling them for 
less than they have hitherto demanded. 
This evil might easily be obviated, and the 
combination broken, by a publick garden, 
to be cultivated by the government slaves, 
the produce of which might be sold to the 
ships at a price sufficient to clear all the 
expences, and allow a handsome profit. In 
this garden might be raised different 
kinds of fruit trees, to be afterwards dis- 
persed over the island. The mango, which 
iS noW a solitary plant in possession of the 
governour, would thrive in the different 
vallies. The loquot, and other Chinese 


fruits, would probably grow in any part of 


the island. But private individuals, who 
think only of present profit, will never un- 
dertake the necessary experiments. They 
inust be conducted by government, to an- 
swer any good purpose.” Vol. I. p. 20. 


The ship touched at the Cape, and 
his lordship took as long an excur- 
sion into the country as his stay per- 
mitted. How must our barouche 
drivers envy the superiour attain- 
ments of the Cape slaves who drive 
eight in hand, and killa bird on the 
wing with the lash of their long 
whip! Lord Valentia agrees with 
Mr. Barrow, and all other writers, in 
bearing testimony to the excellent 
qualities of the Hottentots, who are 
attached to the English equally by 
gratitude and interest; and who, he 
says, since they have been embodied 
and instructed in European tacticks, 
have been proved to be intelligent, 
active, faithful, and brave. 

When the ship reached Bengal, 
marquis Wellesley sent one of his 
State barges to convey lord Valentia 
to Calcutta. It was richly ornament- 
ed with green and gold; its head a 
spread eagle gilt; its stern a tiger’s 
headand body, and it was paddled by 
twenty natives, in scarlet habits and 
rose coloured turbans. “ The lord 
Saheb’s (Wellesley) sister’s son, and 
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the grandson of Mrs. Company,” as 
the natives called him, trav ina 
style little less magnificent nd. 
They gave him these titles, believing 
that the India Company is an old wo- 
man, and that the governours gene- 
ral are her children; and that as he 
did not hold that office, and yet was 
reccived with almost equal honours, 
he must needs stand in this degree 
of relationship. His first journey was 
to Benares and Lucknow; and as the 
scenery in Bengal was supposed to 
be uninteresting from the umform 
flatness of the country, his plan wes 
totravel always during the night and 
halt in the day. Time may have been 
saved by this mode of travelling, and 
some fatigue avoided, but much in- 
formation must be lost. It is not thus 
that any country can be scen to ad- 
vantage. 

Two Europeans have seen India to 
the best advantage by travelling 
through it for the most part on foot. 
Poor Tom Coriat, the Odcombian, 
was one; a man, says the old writer, 
who has most fairly appreciated his 
character, “of a coveting eye, that 
could never be satisfied with seeing, 
though he had seen very much, and 
who took as much content in seciagy 
as many others in the enjoying o 
creat and rare things. His travels, 
had he lived to publish them, would 
have been of great value, for he ac- 
quired with wonderful facility, the 
languages of all the countries which 
he visited, and “as he was a very 
particular, so was he without ques- 
tion, a very faithful relater of things 
he saw; he ever disclaiming that bold 
liberty which divers travellers do 
take, by speaking and writing any 
thing they please of remote paris, 
when they cannot easily be contra- 
dicted.” Had Coriat reached his 
home, he would no longer have been 
an object of ridicule. His inordinate 
and simple vanity would have been 
forgotten, in justice to his acquire. 
ments; and his book would probably 
have been the best that has ever vet 
appeared concerning India. Thy 
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other traveller, whose indefatigable 
and t honourable ambition led 
hin he east, even under worse 
circumstances than the poor Od- 
combian, was Anquetil du Perron, 
and yet his journal is, perhaps, of all 
that. have been written, the most 
mnery. and worthless. The real trea- 
sures which he brought back atone 
tor this. Y et it is impossible not to re- 
gret that he did not possess the eve 
of a traveller, as well asthe zeal and 
perseverance of a scholar, The ‘vy who 
travel most at their ease see least 
ef what is before them. The Savoy- 






‘ard who has walked over England 


Jeading a dancing bear, could give a 
better account of its: real state to 
his countrymen, than any ambassa- 
dour that ever resided at our court. 


Our present writer travelled like ~ 


a lord, that is to say, In the most 
convenient and least profitable way; 
and yet his Indian Diary, though the 
least valuable part of the work, con- 
tains sufficient matter of interesting 
remark. The company have began 
to make war upon the tigers; a 
wiser warfare than has ever been 
waged by any former masters of 
Bengal. Ten rupees are paid for 


the head of a full grown one, five 
“for a leopard or tiger’s cub. 


A lack 
and half ‘has been aJready paid for 
this service. No publick money could 
be better employed; in the island of 
Cossimbusar, these tremendous ani- 
mals are completely exterminated, 
and thev have been greatly thinned 
in other parts. This island is one of 
the chief places where silk is raised. 
What is meant by saying that there 
are two kinds of silk worm, which 
produce eight harvests each, in the 
vear? Is it that eight generations 
are produced and consumed? It 
cannot be that the same worm 
should spin more than one coccoon. 
The roads in Bengal are complain- 
ed of; they are laid waste by the 
rains, and a large allowance is made 
io the Zemindar for repairing them, 
and recrecting the wooden bridges; 
but he, gencrally, pockets the mo- 
nev, and mast of the highways re- 
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main impassable. In the best days 
of the house of Timour, they made 
marnificent causeys from one end 
of their dominions to the other, and 
planted trees along them, to shelter 
travellers from the sun. “ Surely,” 
says lord Valentia, “we ought to 


follow SO good an example, now 


that we are in tr anquil possession 
of the same empire. But, alas, its 
sovercigns are too apt to confine 
their views to a large investment, 
and an increase of dividend, and 
have usually opposed everv plan for 
the improvement of the country 
which has been brought forward by 
the different governours general.” 
Upon entering the province of 
Babar, he found convicts working 
on the publick road, which was then 
formed on a noble scale, raised 
above the reach of inundations, and 
with good stone arches to let the 
torrents pass. The convicts are per- 
mitted to have their families with 
them during the day. About a mile 
from Bhaugulpore is the monument 
of Mr. Cleveland, erected to his 
memory by the chiefs of the hills 
near Rajamah all, whom he pacified 
and attached to the British govern- 
ment, by winning their confidence, 
and treating them with kindness 
and liberality. Of these people, there 
is an ample account by heutenant 
Thomas Shaw in the Asiatick Re- 
searches. They appear to be some of 
those earlicr inhabitants of the 
country, whom their hilly situation 
secured from the successive tribes 
of conquerours, and who have re- 
tained their old manners, without 
acquiring either the arts or super- 
stition of the Hindoos or Moors. 
Their form and physiognomy mark 
them for a different race; five feet 
three is their average stature, and 
they have the flat nose and thick lips 
of the Mogul Tartars. About a mile 
from Bhaugulpore are two round 
towers, so much resembling those 
in Ireland, as to place it beyond a 
doubt that they were constructed 
for the same purpose, whatever 
they may have been. It is remarka 

















tle that in neither country is there 
any tradition concerning them. 

Opium is the chief produce of the 
country about Patna, it is now be- 
come a most important article from 
the great demand in China, where 
grOV ernment prohibit it, but connive 
at smuggling it in, so strongly are 
the people attached to this most 
pernicious mode of intoxication. The 
plant which produces castor oil, is 
raised in this ne ighbourhood ; and 
of this the company were so igno- 
rant that, till lately, they sent that 
medicine from Europe. It 1s curious 
that this oil is, in some parts of 
Hindostan, used as food. Lord Va- 
jentia questions the policy of de- 
stroying the small forts, which 
might be kept in order at a very 
trifling expense, which would serve 
as depéts for ammunition, and with- 
in which a handful of men might 
resist a great native force. There 1s 
not, at present, a single fortified 
place between Calcutta and Alaha- 
bad, a distance of eight hundred 
miles. A custom similar to the 
stranre one of making April fools, 
prevails during Hull, a festival, ce- 
lebrated both by Hindoos and Moors, 
in honour of the vernal season. 
“ This,” says his lordship, “seems 
to point out a remarkable connex- 
ion between the ancient religion of 
Kurope and that of this peninsula, 
especially as the Huli is always in 
March.” This is going a long way 
for a foolish custom. All nations 
have their saturnalia, and such fol- 
lies grow out of the wantonness of 
mirth. The custom of throwing pel- 
lets of yellow or red powder at this 
festival, with which their dresses 
are so completely covered as to ap- 
pear ridiculous, resembles a prac- 
tice at the Antrudo, or Carnival of 
the Portuguese. 

The Brahmans believe that Benares 
is not a part of this sinful earth, 
but that it is on the outside of it, 
as It were a jewel, studding it. An 
earthquake, however, say the Bap- 
tist missionarie 8, which was lately 
felt there, has rather nonphissed 
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them, as it proves that what shakes 
the earth, shakes Benares t It is 
so holy a city that many raj ave 
their vakeels, or ambassadours, resi- 
ding there for the sole purpose of 
performing for them the requisite 
sacrifices and ablutions. Yet in this 
holy city, there appear to be above 
fifteen hundred persons who are 
known to support themselves by dis- 
honest means, without including 
prostitutes, theirs being considered 
a lawful calling. Here lord Valentia 
examimed the staircase which Mr. 
Davis defended, with a spear, for 
upwards of an hour and half, during 
the insurrection of Vizir Ali, till 
the troops came to his relief. It ts 
built on a “te of about four feet, 
consequently, the ascent is so wind- 
ing that oniy one person can go up 
at a time; the last turn, before it 
reaches the terrace, faces the wall; 
it was, therefore, impossible for the 
people below to take aim at him, 
and he saved the settlement by 
maintaining his post. Mr. Cherry 
was less fortunate; the assassins 
who murdered him, carried with 
them their winding sheets, which 
had been dipt in the holy well of 
Zemzem. A letter of Vizir Alits 

found among his papers, proves suf 
ficiently, what no wise man ever 

could have doubted, that no depen- 
dence is to be placed on the grati- 
tude or attachment of the highest 
Moslem. * Owing,” he says, “ to the 
imbecility of the house of Timour, 
and the contempt into which it has 
fallen of late years, the powerful 
have been weakened, and the weak 
become powerful. Worthless unbe- 
lievers and ambitious villains have 
started up from every corner, bold- 
ly conquered all these countries and 
established themselves here: as the 
poet observes, ‘ when the lions leave 
the plain, the jackals become bold.’’ 
For these reasons, religion, which 
should be so highly prized, is here 
lost and of no valuc; nothing of Is- 
lamism remains but the mere name. 

They have so stript and reduced the 

principal Moslem, that they have ne 
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resource, and are obliged implicitly 
to obemetheir orders. The Moslem 
are e vile and wretched; the 
honour of the great men is gone; 
Christians, seize and keep by force 
the daughters of Syeds and Moslem. 
Under these circumstances, where 
we can no longer act openly, it be- 
hoves us to exert ourselves secretly 
in the cause of reiigion.” Such are, 
and such ever will be, the feelings 
of men who beiieve a different reli- 
gion from that of their rulers. 

Some stones fell from the sky in 
the province of Benares, in the vear 
1799. Lord Valentia has given the 
testimony of six witnesses in his ap- 
pendix. A meteor was passing which 
gave a great light; three reports were 
heard like the firing of ¢ annon; after- 
wards, many like the firing of mus- 
kets, and it broke into several picces. 
Several stones fell in different places, 
in size from ten pounds to a quarter 
of a pound; they were black, and 
smelt like burnt gunpowder; on being 
broken, they appeared of a crumb- 
ling atare, like shining sand. This 
instance is of peculiar importance, 
because (it is said) a stone of the 
same kind is not to be found any 
where, 





teor. One of the most extraordinary 
facts of this kind occurred in Spain 
in the vear* 1438, when a shower of 
stones fell, without any previous ex- 
plosion, some of them as large as 

half a bushel, and yet not weighing 
half a pound; for they resembled in- 
durated foam in the holiowness and 
lichtness of theirtexture. 

Lord Valentia notices two “ very 
singular vehicles” at Lucknow; they 
were both on wheels, somewhat re- 
sembling large elephants houdahs 
with coverings, and drawn by those 
animals, and they went at a consider- 
able rate, though one was as large as 
asmall room. “I believe,” he says, 
“it is the first time elephants have 
been used in India for draught: artil- 


and there can be no doubt of 
Ws having proceeded from the me- 


lery they only push along with their 
trunks. Lord Wellesley has had 
models sent down, in hopes of ap- 
plying the idea to a military pur- 
pose.” Just such vehicles are repre- 

sented in one ofthe prints to Ysbrants 
Ides’s Travels. Linschoten also re- 
presents elephants as drawing the 
chariot of an idel in the kingdom of 
Narsinga. 

At Lucknow the traveller witnes- 
sedthe efiects ofa hurricane, the de- 
scription of which we shall extract as 
the most remarkable passage in these 


volumes: 


“This evening, the heat being very op- 
pressive, L was sitting in my apartment on 
the te rrace -roof of the house, ‘when a sud- 
den gloom and distant thunder induced 
me to go out on the terrace. The wind, 
which lrad been casterly, was now per- 
feetly lulled. A very dark blue cloud arose 
fiom the west, and at length covered half 
the sky. The thunder was not loud, and 
the ar was periectly still. The birds were 
fiving very high, and making a terrible 
screaming. At length a dark brown cloud 
appeared on the western horizon, and 
came on with considerable rapidity. The 
Whole town of Lucknow, with its nume- 
rous minars, was between me and the 
cloud, and the elevation of my terrace 
gave mean excellent opportunity of ob- 
serving it. When at about the distance of 
amile, it had all the appearance of a 
smoke from a vast fire, volume rolling 
over volume in wild confusion, at the 
same time raising itself high in the air. 
As it approached, it had a dingy red ap- 
pearance; and by concealing the most dis- 
tant minars from my view, convinced me 
that it was sand born along by a whirl- 
wind, The air with us continued perfectly 
still: the clouds of sand had a defined ex- 
teriour; nor did the wind a moment pre- 
cede it. It came on with a rushing sound, 
and at length reached us with such vio- 
lence, as to oblige me to take shelter in my 
eastern verandah. Even there the dust 
was driven with a foree that prevented 
me from keeping my eyes open. The dark- 
ness became every moment greater, and 
at length it was black as night. It might 
well be called palpable darkness; for the 
wind now changed a little to the sout)- 
ward, brought on the storm with tenfold 
violence, and nearly smothered us with 


* The two contemporary accounts of the remarkable fact are inserted in the third 
edition of Southey’s Letters trom Spain and Portugal. 
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dust. It blew so violently, that the noise 
ofthe thunder was frequently drowned by 
the whistling of the wind in the trees and 
budldings. ‘he total darkness lasted about 
ten minutes; When at length it gradually 
gave way to a te rrifically. red, but dingy 
helt; which I, at first, attributed to a tire 
in the town. The rain now poured down in 
torrents, and the wind changed to due 
south. In about an hour trom its com- 
mencement the sky began to clear, the 
tafaun went off to the eastward, and the 
wind immediately returned to that quarter. 
Che air was perfectly cool, and tree from 
dust. Although ali my windows aud doors 
had been kept closed; there Were 
tattys on the outside, yet the sand was 
so penetrating, that it had covered my 
bed and furniture with a complete coat 
of dust. Mr. Paul tells me, he once was 
caught in a north-wester on the banks of 
the Ganves, when the darkness lasted tor 
several bours. This, however, was one of 
the most tremendous that had ever been 
beheld at Lucknow. One pe rson Wis lite- 
rally frightened to death. There is, indeed, 
no danger from the storm itself, bat the 
jires in the houses are in such dees ations, 
that a blast might exsily drive a spark a- 
gainst their thatched roofs, heated alrea- 
dy by the sun; in which case, the darkness 


and 


would probably preclude the possibility of 


saving any part of the town. It is equally 
~ probable that a roof may be blown in, 
which would have the same melancholy 
consequences. The long drought had pul- 
verized so much of the country, and so 
completely annihilated vegetation on the 
sandy plains, that the tufaun brought with 
itmore sand thar usual; and to that alone 
must be attributed the perfect darkness. 
It was the most magnificent and awful 
sight Lever beheld; not even excepting a 
storm at sea. The wind in both cases was 
of equal violence, but neither the billows 
of the ocean, nor the sense of danger, af- 
fected my mind so much as this unnatural 
darkness.” Vol. 1. p. 160. 


A striking instance of the happy 
effects of British government has 


occurred since we took possession of 


the Nawaub of Furruckabad’s coun- 
try. As soon as the English resident 
arrived the ‘re, about a hundred Pa- 
tans waited on him, and requested 
to know whether he really intended 
to establish a police. He assured 


them most seriously that he did: 
upon which they told him it would 
and all immediately 


Hot suit them. 
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departed for the Mahratta country. 
Seven persons, says lord entia, 
are now in prison to be tried ur- 
der at the next circuit, but not one 
offence of that sort has been com- 
mitted since our police has been es- 
tablished. Heartily do we agree with 
lord Valentia, in believing that In- 
dia has reason to rejoice in coming 
under the British dominion, but very. 
far are we from agreeing with him 
concerning the means by which that 
governmentis to be upheld. 






“The most rapidly accumulating evi 
of Bengal is the increase of half-cast chil- 
dren. They are forming the first step to 
colonization, by creating a link of union 
between the English and the natives. In 
every country where this intermediate cast 
has been permitted to rise, it has ulti- 
mately tended to the ruin of that country. 
Spanish America and St. Domingo are ex- 
uinples of this fact. Their increase in India 
is beyond calculation; and though possibly 
there may be nothing to fear from the 
sloth of the Hindoos, and the rapidly de- 
clining consequence of the Mussulmauns, 
yet it may be justly apprehended, that this 
tribe may hereafter become too powerful 
for control. Although they are not per- 
mitted to hold offices under the Company, 
yet they act as clerks in almost every 
mercantile house, and many of them are 
annually sent to England, to receiveghe 
benefit of an European education. With 
numbers in their favour, with a close re- 
lationship to the natives, and without an 
equal proportion of that pusillanimity and 
indolence, which is natural to them, what 
may not intime be dreaded from them ? I 
have no hesitation in saying, that the evil 
ought to be stopt; and 1 know no other 
way of effecting this object, than by obli- 
ging every futher of half-cast children, to 
send them to Europe, prohibiting their re- 
turn in anv capacity whatsover. The ex- 
pense that would thus attend upon chil. 
dren, would certainly operate as a check 
to the extension of zenanas, which are 
now but too common among the Euro- 
peans: and this would be a benefit to the 
country, no lessin a moral, than in a poli 
tical view.” Vol. [. p. 241. 


Little thourht can that man have 
bestowed upon the principles of policy 
or of human nature, who is capable 
of recommending a measure socrucel, 
so preposterous, npracti- 
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cable as this which lord Velentia 
advisegm The principle which he ad- 
vanc false, and the examples 
which he adduces to support it war- 
rant no such conclusion. That of 
Hayti is inapplicable; first, because 
the intermediate race was not be- 
tween the Europeans and the natives, 
the natives having been extermi- 
nated; and secondly, because the 
work of retribution in that island, 
where perhaps a greater load of guilt 
had been accumulated than in any 
other part of the habitabie world, was 
executed by the negroes, not the mu- 
Jattos. That of Spanish America is 
equally fallacious. So far indeed is 
the existence of a numerous mixed 
population from proving detrimental 
to acolony, that the house of Bragan- 
za is indebted to such a breed for 
the most important discoveries, and 
most valuable parts of its empire in 
Brazil. But for deeper speculations, 
and profounder views upon this sub- 
yect, we refer lord Valentia to Mr. 
Bolingbroke’s voyage to the Deme- 
rary; he will there find, mixed with 
some great and erievous errours 
respecting negro slavery, this ques- 
tion most ably and ori: oinally treated. 
Far different from this policy was 
hat of Alboquerque. the founder of 
the European dominion in India, and 
the most far-sighted politician that 
ever set foot In that country! ‘Phe 
cocoa tree should be the emblem of 
our empire in the cast; it lifts a 
beautiful head to heaven; it renders 
an abundant harvest, but it spreads 
its roots along the surface of the soil, 
and is therefore at the mercy of the 
winds; the first hurricane lays tt pros- 
trate, and not a sucker springs up 
to mark the place where it flourtsh- 
ed. Lord Vatentia calls upon the 
fast India Company to take the a- 
larm, because a race of men is rising 
there, who inherit from their mothers 
constitutions adapted to that cli- 
mate, which (be it remembered) de- 
stroys nine Englishmen of every ten 
who eo thither in pursuit of fortune, 
many of whom are educated in Eing- 
fand, all of whom speak the Enelish 





language, profess the Christian faith, 
and have one common interest with 
the English government, because if 
any revolution should again expose 
the country to the tyranny of a Hin- 
doo or a Moorish conquerour, they 
would be involved with it in ruin. If 
such men are not the bulwarks of a 
state, where are they to be found. 
Lord Valentia agrees with Dr. 
Buchanan in the fitness of giving an 
episcopal establishment to British 
ludia, and in the earnest wish that it 
should take place without delay. 
Respecting the missionaries, and the 
history of their various predecessors 
in the east, he writes with little 
knowledee of historical circumstan- 
ces. Upon this question we have 
elsewhere advanced = areuments 
which it is more casy to rail at than 
to refute, and we have not leisure 
now to point out the defects of his 
lordship’s logick and information. It 
is dificult to discover whether his 
lordship be most alive to the 
feelings of the Hindoos or of the 
Moslem. At Benares, his tender- 
ness towards the former predo- 
minates, “It is a pity.” he says, 
“that any thing should prevent 
this noble city from being brought 
to that pe rfection of whic h it is ca 
pable; and he feels himself sufficient- 
ly a Hindoo, when viewing the lofty 
iinarets, to wish, that hereafter go- 
vernment may restore the spot to 
its orlginal owners, and remove this 
crucl eyesore from the holy city.’ 
At Lucknow, where he dines with 
the Nawaub, and some English la- 
dies are present In company with 
their husbands, hethinks nothing can 
be so highly disgusting as to see wo- 
men mixing ln society with Maho- 
medans; it is so contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the latter, who can only have 
a contempt for them, and consider 
them as on a level with the nautch 
virls—that 1s to say, with common 
prostitutes. As if there were any 
chance thet such an opinion could 
be formed of English women! He 
taiks of the danger of offending reli- 
rIOUS prejudices, yet telis us that 
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the prejudices of the Moslem are 
now so weakened in India, that one 
of their processions was stopped at 
his request, and the horse of Ho- 
sein, which is represented as pierced 
on every side by arrows, was brought 
close to hjs palanquin, that he might 
sce it with more facility. If the 
grandson of Mrs. Company can stop 
a procession to gratify his curlosity, 
he must, indeed, have felt confident 
that religious prejudices were not 
very strong, and that there was little 
danger of offending them. 

His lordship returned to Calcutta, 
and then embarked for Ceylon, from 
which island, he says, a fragrant 
smell was perceptible at the dis- 
tance of nine leagues. A harsh at- 
tack is here made upon a work late- 
ly published by an English officer. 
«Every observation respecting the 
Dutch females,” it is said, “ is ex- 
tracted from Stavorinus’s account of 
the women at Batavia; and that as 
nearly verbatim as the change of 
place would admit. He is in other 
instances under very large, though 
unacknowledged obligations to Sta- 
vorinus.” The only English officer 
who has written an account of Cey- 
lon, is captain Percival. We have 
compared his account of the Dutch 
women with that in Stavorinus, and 
have no hesitation in saying, that the 
charge so positively made, appears 
to be unfounded. Nor is it possible 
that captain Percival can have been 
under great obligation in this work 
to Stavorinus upon other subjects, 
for that able writer hardly mentions 
Ceylon in his voyages. Neither Per- 
cival indeed, nor Cordiner, nor lord 
Valentia himself, have added much 
to that stock of knowledge respect- 
ing Ceylon, which we already pos- 
sessed in the Portuguese and Dutch 
writers, and the faithful book of our 
honest old countryman, who says in 
his epistle dedicatory, that his book 
was the whole return he made from 
the Indies after twenty years stay 
there, having brought back nothing 
else—but Robert Knox. 

Ceylon requires a governour with 
Vou. rr. 7 B 
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the ambitious spiritof marquis Wel- 
lesley, who would at once conquer 
the Candians and the climat, by 
laying open the interiour of the 
country. Upon an island of this 
size, conquest is a sure game, and 
what is won can be kept. Under 
a Roman system, the whole coun- 
try would, in fifty years, be civi- 
lized, and every one of its inha- 
bitants speak the language, pro- 
fess the religien, and imitate the 
manners of their rulers. The mis- 
sionaries, both of the Dutch and Por- 
tuguese, had great success here. 
The Lutheran natives have been 
calculated at above 240,000, the 
Catholicks once at nearly a million. 
Lord Valentia himself, little as he is 
a friend to the socicties for introdu- 
cing the gospel into the east, deli- 
vers it as his opinion, that if the 
plans introduced by the Dutch were 
quietly and steadily pursued, the 
whole Cingalese nation might in 
time be converted. There were 
schools established throughout the 
country, which Mr. North, during 
his administration, restored, increas- 
ed, and improved. The schoolmas- 
ters were bound to act as notaries in 
their several districts; so that the 
whole expense of the establishment” 
amounting to 4,600/. was not to be 
set down to the account of education 
solely. “ Had this, however, been the 

’? says his lordship, “ the bené- 





case, 
fits arising from a plan calculated to 
improve the morals of the rising ge- 
neration, to enlighten them in true 
religion, and attach them to the 
British government, would have 
been cheaply purchased at such a 
moderate expenditure.” Such, how- 
ever, was notthe calculation made at 
home, for in 1803, Mr. North re- 
ceived orders to limit the expense 
of the schools to 1500/. per annum, 
whence those in the country districts 
were given up. In the same pitiful 
and short-sighted system of economy 
all the pensions which had been 
granted to the Landroosts, or per- 
sons who had held high offices in the 
Dutch service, were suspended, anti 











these men even reduced to beggary. 
It was afterwards, in an ungracious 
manger, mitigated, by permitting the 
governour to grant ptnsions in his 
Tnayesty’s name. W ithout such an al- 
lowance they must absolutely have 
perished for wantof food; with it they 
can just exist; and having been thus 
injured, they are, as of course they 
would be after such treatment, our 
secret and mortal enemies. 

There is little worthy of notice in 
the travels through Mysore and Ca- 
nara. We have, however, to censure 
the author for writing oriental 
names, In a manner sometimes ca- 
pricious, and sometimes affected. 
Minars and minarets are written. 
Seeva, the god whose worship pre- 
rails most in Hindoostan, is some- 
times called by his name of Iswara, 
sometimes Seva, sometimes Seve; 
and Ali and Abubcker, personages 
far too famous in history to have 
their orthography altered, are called 
Alli and Abboo buker. This fault 
has never been carried to such ex- 
cess by any writer as by Mr. Scott 
Waring, in his tour to Sheeraz. That 
gentleman declares in his preface, 
that though many persons have at- 
tached vast importance to the ortho- 


“graphy of Indian or Persian words, 


sone; and that where 
words have received the sanction of 
universal usage, he has followed the 
voice of the publick. Yet he writes 
Wiee for Ali, Ubdool for Abdallah, 
Thus for Abbas, Wuzeer for Vizir, 
and Qajjar, Qooroosh, and Ubrqooyn 
tor—we cannot tell what. 
We now come to the most impor- 
tant part of these volumes. “ It had 
always appeared to me an ¢ xtraordi- 
nury circumstance,’ says lord Valen- 
tia, “that if the western coast of the 
Red Sea were really as dangerous as 
the moderns have uniformly repre- 
sented it, the ancients should Invari- 
ably have navigated it in preference 
i. the eastern coast. The evils which 
our fleet experienced there from the 
sant of water, fresh provisions and 
fuel, made it important to ascertain 
whether those articles were not at- 


he attaches 
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tainable at Massowah, Dhalac, or the 
adjacent islands, where, in tormer 
times, the Egyptian and Roman mer- 
chants resided tor the purpose of car- 
rying on trade with the interiour of 
Africa. Another object was to open a 
communication with Abyssinia, with 
a view to commercial advantages.” 
Upon these subjects lord V alentia 
frequently conversed with marquis 
Welle sley, and that able statesman 
fully entered into his views. “ At 
length,” says his lordship, « I pro- 
posed to his excellency that he 
should order one of the Bombay 
cruisers to be prepared for a voyage 
to the Red Sea; and I offered my 
gratuitous services to endeavour to 
remove our disgraceful ignorance 
by embarking in her, for the pur- 
pose of investigating the eastern 
shore of Africa, and making the 
necessary inquiries into the present 
state of Abyssinia, and the neigh- 
bouring countries. [lis excellency 
approved of the plan, and it was de- 
termined, that in order to obviate 
any difficulties which might arise 
from the commanding oflicer dif- 
fering with me in opinion with re- 
spect to the eligibility of going to 
particular places, he should be 
placed under my orders.” Accord- 
ingly the Antelope, captain Keys, 
was made ready, of about 150 tons, 
mounting twelve eighteen pound 
carronades, and having on board 
forty one Europeans, sixteen ma- 
rines, and thirty lascars and servants, 
with six months rice and salt meat, 
and forty days water. In this vessel 
lord Valentia embarked with his se- 
cretary and draftsman, Mr. Salt, and 
his attendants, March 13, 1804, 

On his arrival at Mocha he learnt 
that captain Keys was averse to the 
service on which he was ordered, 
and would have given up the com- 
mand, upon the plea of ill health, 
if Mr. Pringle, the English agent, 
had not dissuaded him from so im- 
prudent a step. [t was evident, how- 
ever, that a voyage of discovery, 
undertaken against the inclination 
of the captain, was not likely to be 
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executed with zeal. Appearances 
were in other respects promising; a 
regular communication existed be- 
tween Mocha and Massuah, or Mas- 
sowah, as it is here written confor- 





; mably to the manner in which the in- 
habitants pronounce it, and between 

that place and Suakin. Massowah 
' was said to be by no means the unsafe 
; place vi hich Bruce had represented 
, it in his time, and pilots could be 
, procured for the whole way. A dow 
1 was hired to go to Dhalac, Masso- 
, wah, Suakin, and up to the latitude 
y of the river Farat, where lord Valen- 
’ tia meant to end his observations 
y and make the best of his way to 
, Cosscir. This vessel was to go ahead 
“ and show the way, and it would enable 
7 him to visit manyislands which the 
. Antelope might not be able to ap- 
v4 proach. The first discovery they made 
os on stretching over to the African side 
\- 


was, contrary to Bruce’s assertion, 
Y «that there was no anchoring eround 
onthe Abyssinian shore, and that you 


. might have your bowsprit over the 
“9 land without any bottom astern,” that 
f- the land gradually shallowed to seven 
és fathoms within a quarter of a mile of 


the shore. On one of the islands they 
re found the tomb of a chief, within a 

circle of stones; at one end were the 
fe bones and shells of several turtles 
Sa half burnt; in the middle were several 
drinking vessels, one was an English 
china sugar basin. The people on 
the main land eave a fine sheep for 




















LSy some tobacco, but refused a dollar 
Aly which was offered for it. They pass- 
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ed within five leagues of some small 
islands called Miseras by the pilot, 
of which the curious name of the 
Great and Little Miscores, as laid 
down in M. Apres de Menouville’s 
chart, is probably a corruption. In 
fishing from the ship, the hooks 
caught on some dark brown pieces 
of coral, from the holes of which is- 
sued a great number of living animal- 
cult. Each was nearly brown, about a 
quarter ofan inch long, with a black 
head. When immersed in water they 
extended themselves directly; when 
taken out of it they did not retire, but 
hung Clese to the sides, one over the 
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other. As they drew near Dhalac, 
the coast seemed tolerably well in- 
habited, and there was the appear- 
ance of a great deal of trade to Masso- 
wah. The pilot, that he might reach 
Dhalac by daylight, anchored off a 
very picturesque island, in a fine bay, 
where they had seventeen fathoms, at 
only three quarters of a mile’ from 
the shore. “ As no description of the 
island,” says his lordship, “ has ever 
been given, and we were probably 
the first Europeans that had visited 
it, we called it Valentia.” On asubse- 
quent investigation, he concludes 
satisfactorily, that it is the Orine of 
the Periplus. It would therefore have 
been better to have restored it to its 
Greck name. The next day they an- 
chored off Dhalac. 

They landed on the island of Nokha- 
ra, then the residence ofthe Dola, who 
had sub-Dolas at every other station. 
Dhalac el Kibeer had formerly been 
the principal residence; but they 
were told the port was bad and could 
not admit their ship. All the houses 
here are built of madrapore, drawn 
from the sea. Lord Valentia walked 
to the well, which he was surprised 
to find was a natural one, formed by 
a chasm in the rock, about ten feet 
Jong and three wide, lying seven fect 
below the level of the ground. It 
never fails in the driest season, and 
supplies the whole island. Mr. Salt 
proceeded to Dhalac el Kibeer, 
where he found sixteen wells of the 
same kind.The shepherds were draw- 
ing water there for their camels, ass- 
es, goats, and sheep; and when these 
were served they supplied the trough 
with water for the birds, which ar- 
rived in vast flights, particularly 
doves. These are at some distance 
from the town. Near it are some 
large tanks or cisterns, which the 
natives say were made by the Par- 
sees, Who built more than three hun- 
dred such; but when these works 
were formed, or who the people 
were whom they call Parsees, it is 
hopeless to discover from their im- 
perfect traditions. 

They proceeded to Massowah. The 
hatives perceiving their approach, 
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took them for the Wahabees, in 
consequence of which the Nayib 
came’ over from Arkeko, and they 
were all night under arms. The 
present Nayibis grandsonof Ackmed, 
of whom Bruce speaks so favourably. 
Lord Valentia explained to him, that 
the object ofhis coming was to ascer- 
tain whether our ships could with 
safety pass up this coast to Suez, and 
obtain water and provisions on the 
way. He was received with great 
civility, and every thing, both with 
the rulers and the natives, went on 
well. The Nayib isin fact indepen- 
dent. The Janizaries, or Ascarri, as 
they are here calied, though they 
recognise the sultan as their mas- 
ter, are completely under his in- 
fluence, and he pays them out of the 
duties which ought to be remitted 
to Constantinople. He is on good 
terms with the king of Abyssinia, 
from whose dominions a trade 1s car- 
ried on in ghee, hides, gold dust, 
civet, sheep, and slaves. Many dis- 
putes had already occurred between 
his lordship and captain Keys, who 
was in every respect unfit for the ser- 
vice on which he was employed. The 
matter here came to an issue. He 
~ positively declared that on the 15th 
of August he would depart on his 
return to India. To accomplish the 
object of the voyage by that time 
was impossible, and lord Valentia 
had no alternative but to return to 
Mocha, from whence he sailed in 
another vessel for Bombay. 

From hence he communicated to 
marquis Wellesley the result of his 
voyage, and urged him to have the 
survey of the Red Sea continued 
from Massowah to Cosscir. He him- 
self had now resolved upon return- 
ing to Europe by the Persian gulf, 
and therefore requested letters to 
the pacha of Bagdad. As six wecks 
would elapse before these could be 
received from Calcutta, he employ- 
ed the interval in travelling to Poo- 
nah, The first object which he saw, 
on reaching the main land, was the 
body of a wretch, who had died of 
hunger, for which the vultures and 


dags were disputing. Drought had 
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caused a scarcity, and that had been 
made a famine by the Mahratta war. 
Holkar and Scindiah laid waste 
whole provinces, leaving neither tree 
nor habitation standing through a 
vast extent of country. The British 
government was never before felt to 
be so greata blessing. They procured 
rice from Bengal, with which twelve 
thousand people were daily fed at 
the publick expense. Yet this (a 
liberality which never was equalled 
in the East) extended comparatively 
but a little way; and their utmost 
care could only palliate the evil in 
that narrow circle to which it ex- 
tended. Lord Valentia describes the 
children as living skeletons, scarcely 
a muscle to be seen. Dead bodies in 
every state of decay were lying a- 
long the road. Even so near the seat 
of government as Panwell, captain 
Young employed twelve men to bury 
the victims of this famine, and they 
sometimes buried thirty in a day. 

They passed by wretches who were 
too weak to raise themselves up to 
receive the food that was offered 
them. Many were murdered for the 
rice which they received from Bri- 
tish charity. Colonel Close fed fif- 
teen hundred people daily at Poo- 
nah, even before he was aided by a 
subscription collected at Bombay by 
lady Mackintosh. The sight of the 
food rendered them frantick, and he 
was obliged to distribute his alms in 
money, which did not operate in the 
same manner upon their feelings. 
During the whole of this dreadful 
visitation, grain passed up to Poo- 
nah through villages where the in- 
habitants were perishing themselves, 
and seeing their nearest relations 
perish, and yet not a single tumult 
took place, nor was one convoy in- 
terrupted. Such is there signation of 
the Hindoos! All that a government 
could do was done by the govern- 
ment of Bombay. The powers of man 
are unhappily far less efficient in do- 
ing good than evil; enough, however, 
was done to prove how great a bless- 
ing it is for the Hindoos to be under 
the British dominion: and it may 
safely be affirmed that the alms thus 
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bestowed have strengthened our em- 
pire in that part of Hindoostan more 
than could have been done by the 
most powerful army that England 
could send out. Je definis ainsi le 
droit de conquéte, says Montesquieu, 
un droit necessaire, legitime, et mal- 
heureux, gui laisse toujours a prayer 
une dette immense, flour s’acquitter 
envers la nature humaine. Wo be 
to them who wantonly contract this 
debt;—it had been better for them 
never to have been born—but bless- 
ed are they who repay it as our 
countrymen have repaid it in Bom- 
bay. 

The trade of Bombay is far infe- 
riour to what it has been. This is ow- 
ing to an indulgence imprudently 
granted to the Arabs, particularly to 
the Imaum of Mus¢at; and it will be 
well if no other evil arises from it. 
They enter their vessels as English, 
and sail from one partof the peninsula 
to the other, without having a single 
European or a rupee of English 
property on board. They have a 


l'rench protection also; and of course 
are either French or English, as 


sults their convenience. In fact, 
much of their trade lies to the Isle 
of France, where they carry rice, 
and bring back prize goods at half 
price; a system every way detrimen- 
al to British interests. It injures 
the regular trade of Surat and Bom- 
bay, and it encourages the French 
privateers, who, but for this vent, 
would have no means of disposing 
of the property they capture. Fre- 
quently, the Muscat flag is only a 
cover, and the goods cxported to 
Arabia are French property. The 
Arab navy is in consequence rapid- 
ly increasing, while! our traders 
there can hardly find employment 
for their men. 

The Parsees are numerous in 
Bombay. Lord Valentia considers 
them as an important barrier against 
the more powerful casts of India, 
and bears testimony to their good 
conduct and superiour morality. 
There is not a single prostitute or 
concubine of their seet im the settle- 
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ment. The attack of sir William 
Jones upon Anquetil du Perron, is 
here spoken of with censure; and it 
is alleged that, before his death, he 
was convinced of his errour. The 
works, indeed, which that extraordi- 
nary, but respectable enthusiast 
brought home, must be regarded as 
the most important which we have 
yet received from the east. Two 
centuries ago Anquetil du Perron 
would have been the founder of a 
new monastick order, or the refor- 
mer and saint of a relaxed one. His 
ardour was more happily directed, 
yet an age of literature and a coun- 
try of philosophists could not subdue 
his innate fanaticism, and he contri- 
ved to blend austerities which St. 
Macarius or St. Romualdo might 
have admired, with a system of 
eastern philosophy. “ Bread and 
cheese,” he says, “to the value of 
the twelfth part of a rupee, and wa- 
ter from the well, are my daily food. 
I live without fire even in winter. I 
sleep without bed or bed-clothes; 
neither do I change or wash my 
linen. I have neither wife, children, 
nor servants. Having no estates, I 
have no tie to this world. Alone and 
entirely free, I am in friendship with 
all mankind. In this simple statéjat 
war with my senses,I either triumph 
over worldly attractions, or I despise 
them; and, looking up with venera- 
tion to the Supreme and Perfect 
Being, I wait with impatience for 
the dissolution of my body.” 

Lord Valentia’s plans were fortu- 
nately changed by the arrival of de- 
spatches from marquis Wellesley, 
recommending a continuation of the 
survey of the Red Sea, and expres- 
sing a hope that he might be indu- 
ced tocomplete what he had so well 
begun. This was sufficient to renew 
his lordship’s zeal, which was sc- 
conded with becoming liberality by 
Mr. Duncan at Bombay. The Pan- 
ther cruiser was made ready, and 
lieutenant Charles Court appointed 
to command her, in consequence of 
the very high character which he 
bore as a seaman and a man of sci- 
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ence. Lord Valentia was properly 
permitted to choose his officers; and 
lieutenant Maxfield, who had been 
on the former expedition, and then 
proved his zeal and ability, was ap- 
pointed to the Assaye, a small 
French schooner, which was to ac- 
company them as a tender. Captain 
Rudland, of the Bombay army, ob- 
tained permission to join the party, 
and proceed by thjs route to Eng- 
land. Two time-keepers and the 
other requisite instruments were 
furnished by government, and cap- 
tain Court was instructed to keepa 
table for his lordship at the expense 
of the Company. Private villany had 
well nigh frustrated all his zeal and 
the good intentions of the govern- 
ment. It was found, after they had 
put to sea, that in the vessel, which 
was reported ready for service, there 
Was not a single buov; and similar 
deficiencies were daily discovered. 
On their vevage they injured the 
capstan; and it appeared, upon cxa- 
mination, that, though newly put to- 
gether, it was made of old wood, 


partly consumed by the dry rot. 
The casks leaked out nearly the 
whole of their contents; for thev 


were made of old, worm-caten ship 
fimbecr; yet they had been received 
into the publi Cc k stores at Bonabay “as 
new, and issued again as such. Such 
is the knavery on one pert and the 
neglect on the other i the marine 
department. 

During his former visit at Mocha, 
lord Valentia had had some disputes 
with the Dola upon the prevailing 
system of encouraging our sailors 
to desert; a system carried on so 
exten sively as to be a verv serious 
inconvenience. This is not done from 
any religious motive, but from the 
old notion of the Moors and other 
Orientals, that all Christians under- 
stand gunnery. The captain of the 
renegadoes is an Italian, who came 
to Mocha many years ago as master 
of a native vessel from India, turned 
Mahommedan, sold both ship and 
cargo, and shared the profits with 
the Dola.. This villain is now the 
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main agent in seducing others. He 
watches for them on the pier, gets 
them to the Jews town, where he 
makes them drunk,then carries them 
to the Dola, and the temptation of 
women soon completes the business. 
Numbers were thus deluded away 
while our fleet was here. It was then 
thought expedient to conciliate the 
Yemen government ; and, though 
threats were used by several! officers, 
nothing was done, and the Arabs 
were confirmed in their insolence 
by our forbearance. Such forbear- 
ance is always bad policy. It is as 
much the duty of a great nation 
never to submit to wrong, as never 
to offer it. One of these renegadoes 
sent to beg a bible of lord Valentia, 
who accordingly gave him one, and 
wrote to him upon the criminality of 
his conduct. He returned a long an- 
swer, Jn which he said that he could 
now be as good a Christian as be- 
fore, and indeed that he had more 
time to pay his respects to God Al- 
mighty. It is not a little curious that 
the very system of procuring con- 
verts, which the Dola so anxiously 
pursued, should now conduce to his 
greatest danger. All the old renega- 
does have deserted to the Wahabees, 
and were ready to march with them 
against Mocha, with every foot of 
which they are well acquainted. 

At Mocha they hired a dow to ac- 
company them as far as above Sua- 
kin. The Assaye was sent forward 
to Massowah with letters for the 
Nayib, informing him of lord Valen- 
tia’s intention to visit him, and re- 
questing that two pilots for Suakin 
might be procured. Dhalac was ap> 
pointed as the place of meeting. 
Five days afterwards the Panther 
sailed with the dow in company. 
The Assaye joined them at the ap- 
pointed place. The same friendship 
on the part of the Nayib existed; 
and captain Court, Mr. Salt, and 
captain Rudland, made a tour of 
cight days through the southern and 
eastern parts of the island of Dhalac. 
The result of their observations, as 
affecting the veracity ef Bruce, will 




















best be given in lord Valentia’s own 
words: 


“This second tour of Mr. Salt through 
Dhalac, has compictely proved that the 
account of it, as given by Mr. Bruce, is 
in a great degree false; and leaves it ex- 
tremely probable, that he never landed on 
the island. ©The three hundred and se- 

venty cisterns, all hewn out of the solid 
rock,’ have, after the most minute inves- 
tigation, been reduced to less than twen- 
ty; and of these not one is to be found at 
Dobelew, where he asserts, as an eye 
witness, ‘that they are neglected, and 
open to every sort of animal, and half full 
of the filth ‘that they leave there after 
drinking and w ashing | in them.’ Ifthe plan 
of the island of Dhalac, the 
Dobelew, and the surrounding islands, as 
laid down by that excellent hydrographer, 
captain Court, and now given to the pub- 
lick in my chart, be compared with the 
description of Mr. Bruce, hardly one point 
ofresemblance will be found between the 
two; and I trust there will be no doubt in 
the publick mind to which the credit 
ought to be given. 

* The round harbour of Dobelew, with 
its narrow entrance, is no where discove- 
rable; and the town itself, instead of be- 
ing, as he states, three miles 8S. W. of the 
harbour, is, in fact, on a parallel with the 
northern extremity of Inwee, which forms 
ihe harbour, and is an island; a circum- 
stance which ought to have been known 
to him had he actually been on the spot. 
it is not, however, with captain Court only 
that Mr. Bruce differs; his bearings, us 
given by himself, are irreconcilable: and, 
after several attempts, it was found im- 
possible to lay down the islands between 
Jibbel Teir and Dhalac from his account; 
vhich is much to be regretted, as it is im- 
probable that any other traveller will ven- 
ture through the shoals on the eastern 
side of the island, when so much safera 
passage is afforded on the western. 

“The account given by Mr. Bruce of 
the animals drinking out of the cisterns, 
and washing in them, is cvidently untrue, 
from the construction of them, as descri- 
bed by Mr. Salt, they being arched over, 
with a hole in the centre. 

“The impudence ascribed by Mr. 
Bruce to the women of Dobelew makes 
me still more doubtful of his having been 
ai that place; since it is hardly probable 
that they would have totally ¢ hanged their 
habits in a period of thirty years, during 
which time itis evident that their povel ty 
had not diminished. 

“The errours in Mr. Bruce’s account 
of Dhalac-cl-Kibcer, its harbour, and the 
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numerous tanks on the island, might have 
been excused, had he stated the circum- 
stances less positively, and given them 
only as he received them by the report of 
the inbabitants. In Mr. Salt’s first visit to 
Dhalac-e!-Kibeer, he heard from several, 
that there was a tradition among them ot 
three hundred and sixteen tanks; and this 
tradition was probably mentioned to Mr. 
Bruce, and, if given by him as such, would 
have been justifiable. The same observa- 
tion will hold good respe cting the harbour, 
which, trom his journal, it is evident he 
could not have seen, and to which he only 
transters the iniurmation that was given 
him respecting Nokhara. I can by no 
means extend the same indulgence to his 
account of the islands, and their relative 

bearings. When a person attempts to give 
geographical infoi mation to the publick, it 
is necessary that his information should 
be accurate; and that he should not give, 
as certain, a single circumstance, of which 
he has not positively informed himself. 
That Mr. Bruce, on the contrary, has 
erred in many points, and falsified in 
others, must be clear by a comparison of 
his own bearings with each other, and of 
the whole with the chart of captain Court. 
I feel him to be the less justifiable on this 
occasion, as he had it in his power to give 
a true account of the island, and its de- 
pendencies; for his having been at anchor 
somewhere near Dobelew is proved by his 
knowkedge of the names of the numerous 
islands in its vicinity, and by his having 
stated its latitude as 15% 42/22”, which us 
within two mile $ of its true position, 15° 


2 
44.” Vol. IL p. 23 i 
At Massowah an attempt was 
made to extort money from them 
by the brother of the Navib, who 


was Dola of Arkcko, and Sirdar or 
commander of the Janizaries, here 
called Askaris. This personage de- 
manded a thousand dollars tor the 
anchorage of the two vessels. It had 
been settled with the Nayib only the 
evening before thatno English ships 
should ever pay anchorage; and 
upon this insolent claim lord Valen- 
tia sent word to the Dola, that his 
countrymen never paid it any where 
that he had no right to demand it: 
and that if he did not immediate ly 
send a man to make an excuse to) 
his inselence, the Panther would 
sail in the mori ning fc r his town of 


Arkeko, and burn it to the ground. 


4 i ! 
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business. The people of Massowah 
too derived such advantage from the 
English, that they were unanimous 
in their favour. This being settled, 
they proceeded on their survey, 
{Jan. 21] lying to at night, and on 
the 25th, they entered a harbour, 
which lord Valentia, thinking it the 
best in the Red Sea, has named 
Port Mornington, in honour of the 
governour-general of India, through 
whose assistance he had been able 
to pursue his plans of surveying 
the coast. The discovery of this 
harbour he considers to be of great 
importance; for, lying on a most 
dangerous coast, off which are nu- 
merous shoals, low islands, and 
rocks, it is accessible at any season 
of the year, and will afford to any 
ships not only a secure assylum, but 
a supply of ‘water and fresh provi- 
sions. From the number of dows 
which frequented it, and which sent 
their boats to land every morning, 
it was manifest that some trade was 
carried on here; what it was they 
were not able to ascertain. Tortoise- 
shell was certainly one article which 
the dows came for; but lord Valentia 
thinks that gold is chiefly received 
in return for Indian goods. The day 
after their departure from hence, 
the Panther was in imminent dan- 
ger of being lost, and they put into 
another harbour, whose windings 
and mazes occasioned such confu- 
sion, that it is entered in captain 
Court’s chart by the name of Both- 
er’em Bay, at lord Valentia’s S parti- 
lar request, as he himself informs 
us. However appropriate the name 
nay be, we certainly are not dispo- 
sed to compliment his lordship upon 
the taste which it displays. 

From hence they made for Sua- 
kin. The town is nearly in ruins; it 
covers the whole of a small island, 
close to which ships may anchor in 
seven fathom. Its trade, which in 
the days of Don Joam de Castro, 
was so considerable, no longer ex- 
ists; and it is supported by nothing 
but the annual caravans from the in- 
teriour of Africa, which come here, 


by way of Sennaar, on their road to 
Mecca. The island still belongs to 
the Turks, but the Dola dares not 
set foot on the main land, which is 
possessed by a powerful tribe of 
Bedowee, who calls themselves 
Suakini, from the town. The peo- 
ple here dress their half-woolly hair 
with pomatum, which lord Valentia 
calls fat, because it is worn by bar- 
barians, and sometimes use red 
powder. Through the top of the hair 
a convenient skewer is stuck, which 
serves to scratch the head, to sepa- 
rate the hair into ringlets, and to 
turn it round the finger. They are a 
well looking race, and his lordship 
Says It is impossible not to be struck 
by the resemblance between them 
and the Polynesians, as represented 
in Cook’s voyages. One piece of use- 
ful knowledge he acquired here, 
which he recommends to the notice 
of all who shall visit this coast after 
him: “that all Meahommedan sol- 
diers drink spirits publickly, and 
many others in private, and, there- 
fore, ships should be well supplied 
with it, as the most acceptable pre- 
sent.” Bruce’s account of the Tsalt- 
salya, or fly, and of the periodical 
migration which it occasions, was 
contradicted here. 

From Suakin they hired pilots to 
Macowar; but before they recom- 
menced their voyage, new proofs of 
the shameful mismanagement of the 
Bombay marine came to light. It 
was discovered that there was not a 
single day’s rice on board, though 
there ought to have been a consider- 
able quantity. The deficiency was 
owing to fraud. The other stores 
were examined, and it appeared 
that only flour enough for a week 
was left, the cock-roaches having 
devoured the rest. After many dan- 
gers, amid labyrinths of shoals, they 
got within sight of Macowar; where 
the open sea commences, and their 
difficulties would have ended; but it 
was impossible to reach it, the wind 
blowing hard against them. Their 
provisions were now almost ex- 
hausted, and their water low, owing 
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to the leaking of the casks; it was 
therefore determined to return to 
Mocha. Bruce’s account of his voy- 

age from Cosseir to Macowar is 
criticised by lord Valentia, who a- 
grees with an anonymous writer in 
the Monthly Magazine, that it is an 
episodical fiction compiled from in- 
formation which he had picked up 
at Jidda. On their way back they 
again touched at Massowah; and 
here his lordship attempted to open 
a communication with the courts of 
Abyssinia. He had learned from a 
Banian at Massowah that the Ras 
Welleta Selasse was anxious to hear 
from him. Accordingly, he deliver- 
ed the Banian a message for that 
chief, which he was to write down, 
and send to Tigre by a special mes- 
senger. They landed at Valentia, 
where his lordship got a good din- 
ner, to his no small satisfaction; for, 
he says, it gives him great pleasure 
to be able to speak favourably of a 
little island to which he must now 
naturally be attached! This new sort 
of natural attachment may fairly be 
enumerated among his discoveries. 
If ever a trade is carried on with 
Abyssinia, this island, he says, will 
rise into importance. Supplies could 
constantly be procured from the 
main land; the abundance of water 

makes it preferable to Massowah, 
and there is better anchorage than 
either at that place or at Dhalac. 
Having escaped more dangers, they 
reached Mocha in three days, and 
thus the survey terminated. In its 
course some light has been thrown 
upon ancient geography, and some 
places mentioned in the Periplus as- 
certained to the satisfaction of its 
able elucidator, Dr. Vincent. Sir 
Home Popham’s chart is pronoun- 
ced to be in many respects grossly 
inaccurate. The monsoons appear 
not to be so regular in the Red Sea 
as has been hitherto supposed. Ac- 
cording to the information now ob- 
tained, “the southerly winds blow 
there eight months out of the 
twelve, but never for any length of 
time, without intermission. There is 
Vou. i. © 
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no season in which the winds blow 
from one point without changing for 
a few days; and in the middle par- 
of the gulf they may almost be callt 
ed variable, at least as much so 
as in the British Channel, where 
for nine months in the year, the 
wind blows from the westward.” 
The practical knowledge which has 
been obtained, shows the great faci- 
lity of a coasting trade on the Afri- 
can shore, and the difficulty of any 
other. There are numerous little 
harbours into which coasting vessels 
may run, and gallies may make 
their way through inner passages, 
where reefs or shoals keep off the 
swell, at a time when contrary 
winds would be irresistible in the 
open channel. 

They waited something more than 
three months at Mocha, before the 
expected answer from Abyssinia ar- 
rived. Just as was desired, the Ras 
expressed a wish that lord Valentia 
would come and visit him, or send 
some one in his stead. It was resol- 
ved to send Mr. Salt with such pre- 
sents as could be procured at Mo- 
cha, and captain Rudland and Mr. 
Carter, at their own request, accom- 
panied him. A respectable Arab of 
Mecca was hired as interpreter, ang 
a renegado boy who spoke good 
English, Hindostané, and tolerable 
Arabick, went in the like capacity. 
The party landed at Massowah early 
in June: they were to be back by the 
end of October. The interval and 
the time which he had previously 
past at Mocha, enabled lord Valen- 
tia to make himself well acquainted 
with the circumstances of that town, 
and of the state of Yemen. 

Mocha isa place of little strength, 
Toward the sea its wall is not above 
sixteen feet high; on the land side it 
may in some places be thirty; but it 
is eyery where too thin to resist a 
cannon ball, and the batteries along 
shore could not bear the shock oj 
firing the cannon which are upon 
them. The guns too have been ren- 
dered useless for purposes of war, 
from a singular superstition. Having 
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been purchased from the infidels of 
Europe , the Arabs consider them as 
Shaiten, that is, as things belonging 
to the devil; and thev have invented 
au sort of circumcision to sanctify 
them, which is enlarging the touch- 
hole, so that nearly the whole of the 
powder explodes by it. Part of the 
space within the walls is not built 
upon, and is not supposed to contain 
nore than 5000 inhabitants. There 
are, however, two extensive villages 
withoyt the walls, one inhabited by 
Jews, who distil a fiery spirit from 
the date trec, and carry on a still more 
disgraceful trade; the other by the 
Samaulies, a nation who inhabit the 
whole coast from Gardafui to the 
Straits, and through whose territo- 
ries the produce of the interiour of 
Africa must consequently reach Ara- 
bia. They have been represented as 
a savage race with whom it would 
be dangerous to deal. Lord Valentia 
thinks this is sufficiently disproved 
by the extent of their inland trade, 
their great fairs, and their large ex- 
ports in their own vessels. Great 
numbers of them live close to Mo- 
cha, and are a peaceable, inoffensive, 
people. In their persons they are 
neither negrocs nor Arabs; not im- 


probably, therefore, an intermediate 


race. “1 consulted,” says his lord- 
ship, “several of the respectable 
merchants of Aden and Mocha, res- 
pecting the possibility of penetra- 
ting into the interiour of Africa, by 
the caravans which return from Ber- 
bera, and they uniformly agreed that 
bv securing the frie ndship of one of 
the Samauii chiefs, and learning the 
languege, a European might, in his 
own character, make the journey in 
salct t o think it probable that a trade 
ts carried on westward from Hanim, 
by which a communication exists 
with the nations in the vicinity of the 
;ountains of Komrt. If so, a traveller 
int¢ht at leneth reach the sources of 
the Nile by de parting from Berbera, 
which is the position nearest to them 
ihat 1s accessible to Europeans.” 
Mocha has declined in importance 
is well as in strength. The harbeur is 
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gradually filling up, and the Ameri- 
cans are spoiling the road-stead by 
throwing over their ballast. They 
have already done so much mischief 
that there is now no clear spot un- 
der four fathom and at a great dis- 
tance from the shore, and in another 
season, says lord Valentia, not a 
ship will be able to anchor in safety. 
They haye spoilt the market as well 
as the road. From 36 to 40 dollars 
per bale was the usual price of cof- 
fee before their competition raised 
it to 50. Our trade there is consider- 
ed as of so little consequence that 
the Kast India Company have lately 
ec ge their agent; but upon the 

‘ade of the Red Sea we shall defer 
our remarks. till the issue of Mr. 
Sait’s journey has been related. Of 
the Arabs of Yemen the account is, 
consistently with every fact which 
we know of them, as unfavourable 
as It can be. M. Grandpre, indeed, 
telis us that they are the only people 
who practise virtue for their own 
sake, but if M. Grandpre’s ideas of 
virtue were strictly defined, they 
would amount pretty nearly to w hat 
an Englishman calls vice. “ A lon- 
ger residence among them,” says 
lord Valentia, “has only increased the 
detestation and contempt with which 
1 behold them. They have all the 
vices of civilized society without 
having quitted those of a savage 
state. They are cowardly, cruel, and 
revengeful. Superstitious followers 
of Mahomed, they do not obey one 
moral precept of the Koran; and I 
never heard of a vice natural or un- 
natural, which they do not practise 
and avow.” It would be easy to show, 
were this the place for it, that the 
religion of the Koran necessarily 
produces this demoralization. On 
the subject of polygamy, lord Valen- 
tia inquired whether the assertion of 
Bruce was true,-that two females 
are born to one male in the East: a 
Mahomedan assured him that it was. 
The weightier authorities of Dr. Rus- 
scl. and Niebuhr induce him to 
doubt a fact which we 
ly effectually disprove. 
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Tuckey goes beyond all other acvo- 
cates for polygamy, and affirms that 
in Brazil eleven women are born to 
two men. The reasoning which fol- 
lows is as detestable as it is false, 
and would invalidate his authority, 
if an assertion so utterly unsupport- 
ed were worthy of refutation. Two 
simple arguments will set this ques- 
tion for ever at rest. If, from the 
effects of hot climates, more females 
are born than males, the effect must 
be the same in one hot climate as 
in another: in Malabar, for instance, 
as on the shores of the Red Sea. But 
in Malabar the polyandrian system 
of polygamy prevails; in both cases, 
therefore, if there exists any dispro- 
portion between the sexes,—if in 
the one country there are too many 
males, and in the other too many 
females,—that disproportion must 
be the effect of the relative systems 
of polygamy and not the cause. And 
if this disproportion exists, it must 
go on progressively, doubling in 
every generation. If the fact were 
so this must inevitably be the case; 
but this is not and cannot be the 
case, and the proposition therefore 
is false. 

Mr. Salt and his companions after 
many altercations with the Nayib of 
Massowah and the Ascari, vexatious 
delays, and various impositions, be- 
gan their journey into Abyssinia. 
The pass of Taranta, which Bruce 
describes as almost impracticable, 
was neither dangerous nor difficult; it 
occupied only three hours of no ex- 
traordinary labour. Having detected 
Bruce so often, both Mr. Salt and 
lord Valentia indulge their resent- 
ment sometimes unnecessarily. The 
journal tells us with a sneer that 
they did not meet with “a single 
troglodytical cave;” yet but a little 
betore, mention is made of a cave 
inhabited by a family of the natives, 
and presently we are told that the 
mode of building here is evidently 
‘opted from natural or artificial ex- 
“avations, being “ by raising walls 
of the required height, adjoining and 
at neht angles to a steep slope on 
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the side of a hill, and than laying 
on a roof of sods, pitched so as to 
correspond with the general descent 
of the hill, which gives the appear- 
ance of caves to these habitations.” 
Many of their churches are half 
caves. This may be accounted for by 
imitation, if their first Christian 
architects came from Egypt; but 
that the rude hovels of the country 
should thus be constructed, must 
probably be for the purpose of con- 
cealment,—a mode not less secure 
than that of burrowing, which was 
practised by some of the Brazilian 
tribes. The travellers were frequent 
ly impeded and insulted by the As 
cari whom the Nayib sent as their 
guard, fellows far more dangerous 
than the savages on the way; but 
when they met the messenger and 
beasts whom the Ras had sent to 
convoy them, their danger ceased. 
At Dixon they were received by the 
Baharnegash. Not only when Fran- 


cisco Alvarez wrote, but even a 
hundred and twenty years later, 


when Balthazar Tellez compiled his 
history of Ethiopia, Axum was the 
only town or city in the kingdom, 
and the capital was a camp. The 
change from an erratick toa settled 
life is remarkable; it resulted pre 
bably from the strength which the 
crown acquired, first by the assist- 
ance of the Portuguese, and after- 
wards by the cooperation of the 
clergy against them. The houses at 
Dixan are flat roofed, and instead 
of chimneys have two pots of earth- 
en ware fixed in the roof; these 
apertures are insufficient to let the 
smoke pass, and to this Mr. Salt 
attributes the frequency of blindness 
and complaints of the eyes. A curious 
cloth is manufactured in the adjoin- 
ing country. They spin the wool 
and hair of their sheep and goats 
into small ropes, and then sew them 
together. This is, perhaps, the ear- 
liest stage of the manufacture, be- 
fore weaving or knitting has been 
invented. The fashion of mourning 
is to wear the same clothes un- 
changed for eichty days. 
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The Ras was at Antalow, his 
usual place of residence. They had 
to pass through at least three thou- 
sand people before they reached his 
house; but this was partly owing to 
its being market day. He was seat- 
ed at the further end of his hall on 
a couch, with two large pillows 
upon it covered with rich sattin, His 
principal chiefs were seated on each 
side of him upon the floor, which 
was carpeted. On being ushered 
with much bustle into his presence, 
according to the custom of the 
country, they bowed and kissed the 


back of his hand, and he in return’ 


kissed theirs. This was particularly 
gracious, as it was placing them on 
an equality with himself. They had 
been required to uncover their heads 
and prostrate themselves before him; 
but this they properly refused to do. 

Lord Macartney has set an example 
how Englishme n ought to behave on 
euch occasions. Mutual compliments 
were interchanged, but no business 
was to be entered upon at the first 
visit. This suppression of curiosity 
is a curious part of savage and bar- 
barous manners. In the course of 
the day the Ras sent them plenty of 
food, and we had a pretty good ex- 
‘ample of his watchfulness, says Mr. 
Salt; for about twelve o’clock he 
sent us some clouted cream, and at 
four I was called up to receive the 

compliments of the morning. At ten 
they breakfasted with him. He fed 
them very plentifully with eggs, fowl 
in curry, and balls of a mixed com- 
position of wild celery, curds and 
shee; after which they were offered 
hrinde, as the Abyssinians call raw 
beef; at their request it was broiled; 
one of the attendants then cut it into 
small pieces, and the Ras handed it 
to their mouths “ much in the same 
way as boys in England feed young 
magpies.” It is sc -arcely possible, 
says the writer, to describe the scene 
that was going on in the mean time 
in the hall, where the people were 
squabbling and thee 1 ghting with 
their drawn knives for the raw meat 
that was handed about, and the teff 
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bread thatlay heaped up around the 
table. There were, however, some 
masters of the ceremony, who carried 
long white sticks, with which they 
frequently chastised those who were 
too hasty in seizing their portion. 
Bruce’s assertion that the drinde jg 
cut off from the animal while yet 
alive is positively denied; the travel- 
lers never saw an instance, and all 
of whom they inquired declared that 
it never was done. It never there- 
fore can have been the general 
practice,—yet little as Bruce is to 
be relied upon, we cannot but think 
that he had some grounds for his 
assertion. If the animal can be kill- 
ed in the presence of the Ras, it is 
not only considered as more eeapen- 
ful, but the érinde is the more deli- 
cious,—these are Mr. Salt’s words, 
and he tells us that a favourite slice 
was brought to table, the muscles of 
which continued to quiver till the 
whole was devoured. Now it does 
appear to us exceedingly probable, 
that as it is considered a delicacy to 
have the flesh quivering, there may 
sometimes be masters ofa feast who 
choose to have as much of their 
meat as possible in this state, and 
therefore do not begin by cutting 
the beast’s throat. The cruelty of 
such a practice will not, unhappily, 
justify us in disbelieving it. Pigs 
have been whipped to death in Eng: 
land. The Romans killed hedge-hogs 
by starving them, because they used 
their skins for clothes-brushes, and 
it would have injured them to des: 
troy the poor animal In any other 
way. At this day we roast and boil 
living shell-fish—and the last mor- 
sel of aturtle lives till it is put into 
the stewpan. These instances aré 
sufficient to prove that what Bruce 
has imputed to the Abyssinians is 
not too shocking to be believed, and 
that such a practice has obtained in 
the East seems clearly to be im 
plied in the Mosaical law (of all 
laws the most humane) when it 35 
forbidden to eat flesh with the blood 
therein; «“ for the blood is the lift 
thereof.” 
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Lord Valentia’s motive in sending 
Mr. Salt to the Ras was explained 
to be an anxious desire to promote 
an intercourse of friendship be- 
tween two such powerful coun- 
tries as England and = Abyssi- 
nia, the inhabitants of which were 
of the same religion; and it was re- 
presented “ that Abyssinia having 
hitherto been accustomed to receive 
all her imports at the third or fourth 
hand, an immoderate duty had been 
paid at every separate transfer; 
whereas an intercourse with the 
English, who are uncontrolled mas- 
ters of the sea, would enable the 
Ras to supply himself at once with 
whatever commodities he might 
want, and of a quality far superiour 
to any that had hitherto found their 
way into his country.” To this the 
Ras listened willingly, and asked 
Mr. Salt whether Massowah or any 
other port In the neighbourhood 
would be the most convenient for 
English vessels to deliver their car- 
goes at. He expressed much dis- 
pleasure at the conduct of the Nay- 
ib, and said there was a place on 
the coast belonging to himself call. 
ed Buré, not more than four days 
journey from Antalow, well supplied 
with water and cattle; the inhabi- 
tants of which had often solicited 
permission to open a trade with the 
ships that were constantly passing 
within sight of them. If this place 
should be deemed sufficiently con- 
venient, he would immediately turn 
the trade into that channel. It was 
agreed that one of the party should 
go to Buré and examine the spot. 
A hope was expressed in lord Va- 
lentia’s letters, that Mr. Salt might 
go toGondar. This could not be, be- 
cause Gondar was in possession of 
Gusmatick Guxo who was on bad 
terms with the Ras. It was scttled, 
however, that he should go to Ax- 
um; meantime Mr. Carter was to 


make his journey to Buré, and cap- 
tan Rudland to remain with the 
as, 
In the church at Muccullah, Mr. 
Salt observed I. N. R. I. written on 
* cross in Roman characters, the 
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meaning of which the priests scem- 
ed perfectly to comprehend. The 
shirt or under garment which the 
priests and all persons about the 
king wear, seems to be another 
vestige of the Portuguese, for com- 
ice, the name by which they call it, 
is probably a corruption of comisa. 
Wherever he went the people had 
great faith in his extraordinary 
powers. A woman applied to him 
to heal a child who was afflicted 
with an evil spirit; another wanted 
him to restore one who was deaf 
and dumb; and on two occasions he, 
in their opinion, betrayed his pro- 
ficiency in the black art. The date 
tree he found only in the neighbour- 
hood of religious houses of unknown 
antiquitv, and from that circum- 
stance conjectures that it was intro- 
duced by the Christian fathers who 
came from Egypt—a probable in- 
ference. He past through Adowa, 
where Bruce resided for four 
months. It is a place of considera- 
ble extent. Near it are the remains 
of Fremona, a Jesuit convent. Bruce 
has “ thought proper” to represent 
the buttresses as flanking towers, 
and the belfry as a citadel; but it 
docs not appear to have been evera 
place of strength. This is another of 
those sneers which might have been 
spared. Bruce only says it has tow- 
ers in the flanks and angles, by 
which the round abutments which 
Mr. Salt mentions are _ probably 
meant. The credit of this traveller 
suffers a ruder shock from Mr. Salt’s 
inquiries at Axum. He has misdrawn 
the great obelisk there, misrepre- 
sented the church, and there seems 
great reason to conclude that ne 
such inscription as that which he 
pretends to have restored, could 
possibly have existed; there is not 
the least trace of it. Yet the granite 
stones where he describes it, “ con- 
not have been much disturbed during 
the last thirty-five years, as they have 
not been applied. to any purpose,” 
says Mr. Salt, “and are rendered 
nearly inaccessible to the barcfooted 
natives by being surrounded on all 
sides with nettles of a large species, 
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which sting more than any I have 
before felt. Nor can I believe that 
an inscription which had stood for 
ages, would have totally vanished in 
so short a period, without leaving 
even a trace behind. I therefore con- 
ceive Bruce’s inscription to be alto- 
gether fictitious.” 

But there is an inscription at Ax- 
um which Bruce overlooked, though 
his attention ought to have been di- 
rected to it both by the Jesuits* and 
by Ludolf. This Mr. Salt discovered, 
and by his indefatigable industry a 
copy was obtained so perfect, that 
Dr. Vincent has been enabled com- 
pletely to explain its contents. It Is 
a monument of singular importance. 


* The parts which are most valuable in 
this inscription, are the beginning and the 
end, which establish the fact of Axum ha- 
ving been the capital ofa people called the 
Axomites; and gives great credibility to 
numerous accounts handed down by seve- 
ral authors of that people, and of diticrent 
embassies sent to them by the Romans; all 
of which had before been very dubious, 
from the want of any known fact or monu- 
ment cxisting in Abrssinia in confirma- 
fion. 

“It proves the existence of a king call- 
ed Aciznuna, king of the Axomites, who 
had a brother called Saiazana; whic hin 
the most decided way, establishes the au- 
thenticity of a letter addressed by the em- 
perour Constantius to these brothers, un- 
der the title of ruparitic Akourrav.¢ Now, 
on this letter, the tact of the miroduction 
of Christianity at that peried into Abyssi- 
Ria in a great measure rests. It farther 
establishes, that the empire of Abyssinia 
was even at this early period very power- 
ful; and that their king had already, at 
Feast, assumed the sovereignty over a 
great part of Arabia, which makes the du- 
ration of their power in that country, and 
consequently in the Red Sea, much longer 
Uian had ever been before suspected. 
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“By being found so far in the interioyr, 
we may deduce from it, that the Greek 
language had become very familiar in tie 
country; and herein it confirms the ac. 

count given in the Periplas of the learning 
of Zoscales. This inscription contains, 
moreover, the first intimation which we 
have of the Abyssinians having adopted 
the Gods of Greece, and as I have before 
partly stated, sets aside the descent from 
the queen of Saba, and the conversion of 
the nation to Judaism, as also up to the 
period of its erection, the authenticity of 
those chronicles, called the Chronicles oj 
Axum, so far at least as they refer to the 
religion of the country.” Vol. IIL. p. 191. 

xy 

New light is also thrown by this 
discovery upon the famous Adulite 
Inscription, which Mr. Salt (differing 
with great hesitation from Dr. Vin. 
cent) supposes to be composed of 
two distinct ones, hitherto mistaken 
for one. The arguments are weighty, 
and to us they appear satisfactory. 

At Axum a singular custom was 
observed. When any person Is inju- 
red he gets hold if possible of his 
adyersary’s garment and ties it to his 
own; 1f he can do this the offender 
neither attempts to deliver himself, 
nor to leave the garment behind him 
but quictly follows to the presence 
of his superiours, who are to judge 
him. Such a respect to the legal 
form of arrest would hardly have 
been expected in a country so bar- 
barous as Abyssinia. On his return 
through Adowa, Mr. Salt had an 
interview with an Ozoro, or princess, 
whose manners were very superiour 
to those of her countrywomen.— 
Having rejoined the Ras, he had the 
vexation to learn that by some un- 
lucky mistake, Mr. Carter had not 
taken his expected journey to Bure, 
important as that object was. Cap- 


* The passage in Tcllez implies rather more ignorance than either Ludolf or Mr. 
Salt has noticed, for he says not only that the inscription is written in Greck and Latin 


letters, but also that they 


“make no sense:”—agui se ve tambem huma peda levantadd, 


com hum grande letreyro com letras Gregas e Latinus; porem nenhum sentido fazem. Fran- 
cisco Alvarez says that many of the obelisks at Axum had great inscriptions which 
neither he and his companions, nor the people of the country could read, and which he 


supposed to be in Hebrew. These have 


disappeared, but it would be worth while to lift 


the fallen obelisks in hopes of discovering them, 


| Ludolf, p. 123. 
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taut Rudland meantime had been 
left without an interpreter to be fed 
by the Ras’s own hands. His journal 
is very amusing: when he had eaten 

enough he was obliged by “ nods, 
winks, #,1 smiles,’ to make it 
known, lest he should be choaked 
with kindness. This, however, was 
not understood with respect to drink- 
ing, and sleepless nights and morn- 
ing head-aches were the conse- 
quences. Nece ssity teaches every 
thing. Having suffered three misera- 
bic nights amid swarms of bugs, lice, 
and fleas, he at last showed his skin 
tothe Ras, and by dint of winks and 
gestures acquainted him that he 
could not get a wink of sleep; upon 
which his quarters were bettered. 
They understood each other at last 
«tolerably well in the eating and 
drinking way,” and the captain learnt 
to feed the young ladies, as he was 
fed by their mothers. 

A horrible scene was exhibited 
soon after Mr. Salt’s return. The 
Ras held a muster of his soldiers, 
and each man brought in bloody, and 
indubitable tokens of the number of 
men whom he had slain. There 
savage cnough to pro- 
duce unquestionable evidence that 
boys not men had been the victims 
of their fury. At this, says the tra- 
veller, I expressed my abhorrence 
so strongly to the Ras, that actuated 
by the same feelings, he refused 
them those marks of his approba- 
tion which he had invariably shown 
to others; an interesting fact, for it 
shows the effect which the expres- 
sion of European feelings may pro- 
duce, when they are founded in hu- 
manity and truth. Mr. Salt had now 
given up all thought of further in- 
cursions into the country. Want of 
money compelled him to “do this, for 
a bill of exchange which he had 
brought from the Banian at Masso- 
Wan, was of no value; and besides 
this cogent reason, the time was 
fast app sroaching when the Panther 
would come for them. It now ap- 
peered upon a conference with the 
Ras, which passed through an hones- 
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ter interpreter than had before been 
employed, that the motives of this 
visit had never till now been fully 
comprehended, and that many at- 
tempts had been made to prejudice 
the Ras against them. It is curious 
to find the same scene of policy 
enacted here, which was played 
against Vasco de Gama three cen- 
turics ago at Calicut. The Moslem 
about the Ras were in the interest 
of the sheriffs of Mecca, and they 
made use of every artifice to injure 
the English, being fully aware that 
if a trade were once opened with 
this country, his gainful traffick 
would be at an end. Every thing, 
however, was now clearly explained 
and understood; yet though the Ras 
entered, like an enlightened man, in- 
to their views, and appeared ready, 
with all his power, to facilitate an 
intercourse so desirable for Abyssi- 
nia, his mind was nevertheless so 
affected by the suspicions which had 
been instilled into him, as to make 
Mr. Salt and captain Rudland swear 
that whatever physick they left with 
him should not poison him. Pearce, 
by the Ras’s invitation, and at his own 
desire, remained in the country; an 
excellent man for such a situation, 
for he knew about as much of phy- 
sick as a barber-surgeon, and paint- 
ed saints to the admiration of the 
priests. Besides these accomplish- 
ments, he is a man of good sense, 

and has the right feelings of a Briton. 

When the Ras told him he need be 
under no apprehension, for all the 
chiefs would treat him as a brother, 
and he would keep him always near 
his own person; he made answer that, 
being an Englishman, he never knew 
what fear was. The old chief was 
delighted at this reply, and said that 
old as he himself was, his heart was 
the same. Many Abyssinians, and 
some among them of considerabie 
consequence, offered to accompany 


Mr. Sait to England; it is to be 
wished that itt had been prudent in 


him to have brou zhit over some. The 
Ras was an ch affected at parting 
yy 7 
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irom his Enelish friends . and 
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not speak when he took them by 
the hand. 

This good old man is the son of 
Kefla Yasous, often mentioned by 
Bruce, whom we here find to have 
been one of the last and most un- 
fortunate victims of Michael Suhul. 
That merciless barbarian, the ablest 
but the most ferocious of the Abyssi- 
nians, died at last like Syila, to the 
disgrace of human nature, in peace, 
though dispossessed of his power. 
His family have been spared, they 
owe this and whatever they enjoy 
to the disapprobation which they had 
the virtue to express at the horrible 
execution of Kefla Yasous, and to 
the mild disposition of the present 
Ras. His power is considerably less 
than what Michael Suhul possessed, 
and he has lessened it for the sake 
of tranquillity, oftentimes remitting a 
portion of tribute to conciliate a 
chief. It is still very great; above 
10,000 troops were assembled atthe 
review of which Mr. Salt was a 
spectator; and it was said that more 
than double that number could be 
raised in time of war; but he has 
no authority at Gondar, for Ayto 
Gualoo, the present king, was set 
on the throne by his enemy Guxo, 
and the capital is in that chiefs 
possession. Many revolutions have 
taken place in Abyssinia since Bruce 
left it. His friend Tecla Haimanout, 
was dethroned by Powussen, in cu- 
rious conformity with the remarka- 
ble prediction which Bruce has re- 
corded in his history of the Black 
Kagle; the present sovereign is his 
tenth successour! all have been de- 
posed, and yet not one has either 
tallen in defending his crown, or 
been put to death by the opposite 
party. The old system of coifining 
the prince of the blood is no longer 
continued; in fact all laws of succes- 
sion are at an end; the king is only 
the puppet of the ruling chicftains, 
and the kingdom is in the worst 
state of anarchy. 

Many persons remembered Bruce; 
some of them spoke of him with re- 
grct, and all of them agreed that he 
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had been in great favour with the 
king, the Itegh¢, and Ozoro Esther; 
but they also uniformly asserted that 
no land or government had ever 
been given him, that he never held 
any command, nor was irany of the 
battles, at which he deélares that 
he was present. It is said, also, that 
he neither understood Amharick or 
Tigre well, and was far from being 
a good Arabick scholar; this we 
cannot but doubt: for how could he 


compile his history of Abyssinia if 


he did not understand the chronicle 
which he brought home? That he 
was at the head of the Abyssinian 
Nile is admitted, but the whole his. 
tory of his personal adventures, must 
be considered as so mingled with 
fiction, that even what may be true, 


must be thought doubtful. Fortu- § 
important parts of 


nately the more 
his work are established by Mr. 
Salt; his history of the transactions 
which took place in his own time, is 
accurate, and it excited the utmost 
astonishment in the people to find 
the English so well acquainted with 
it. Every person confirmed the cha- 
racter of Michael Suhul as he has 
described it. 

Mr. Salt has annexed to his jour. 
nal a dissertation on the history of 
Abyssinia. It is his opinion that the 
present race were originally refu- 
gces from Egypt, who conquered 
and mingled with the carlier posses: 
sors of their country; and this opinion 
is well supported. In the sixteenth 
century they must have sunk under 
the Mahomedan power, had not the 
Portuguese come to their assistance. 
The history of their transactions in 
this country has been ill written bj 
Geddes, because he hated the Je 
suits, and by Bruce, because he 
never looked into some of the Portu- 
euese documents, especially the int 
portant work of Diego de Couto. 
Abyssinia was saved by these allies; 
and the improvements adopted from 
them have been the sole cause o 
the superiority which it still retains 
over the surrounding nations. But 
vy eakened, as they now are, by intes 
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: tine Wars, they cannot long hold out 
a against the Galla, unless they re- 
“1 ceive the assistance of some more 
Id enlightened power. So great 1s this 
i" danger, and such the growing pre- 
at dominance of the Galla and Maho- 
at medan tribes, that Mr. Salt says: 
2 “ There is reason to fear that, in a 
ni short time, the very name of Christ 
bis may be lost among them. Some 


he events have lately occurred likely to 
if hasten their fall, namely, the death 
le of their late Aboona, and the failure 
he of their endeavours to procure ano 
ther from Egypt. Divisions among 


jal) } 

“a the priests have already ensued, the 
ae consequence of which is, that their 
ith most holy rites are likely to become 























ebjects of derision, from the slovenly 
manner in which they are perform- 
ed: and the sacred character of the 


ue, 
tu- & 


ey priesthood to fall into contempt, 
oe trom the dubious authority by which 
i the priests are now ordained to its 
ad duties. To this may be added, that 
* nd the little learning they have among 
vith them will soon be exhausted, being 
a cut off entirely from the source that 
a supplied it. It appears to me that 
these circumstances call for the 
= serious consideration of ail Chris- 
-d llans. 
Be The direct communication be- 
ofu- ‘ween Abyssinia and Europe, was 
al closed in 1558, when Miassowah, 
ad Dhalac, and Suakin, were conquer- 
nion ed by the Turks. That communica- 
oath tion lord V alentia considers as again 
Aa opened by this visit of Mr. Salt. Its 
the political consequences are greater 
aia than may immediately be perceived. 
‘at In India, the French can obtain no 
aby footing while we preserve our pre- 
Je. ME Ch" Superiority; but if they establish 
> he themselves, as they are attempting 
ortu: R do in the Persian Gulf and in the 
. in ed Sea, this supegiority will then 
outo. indeed, be cudangered. Let us not 
llies, deceive ourselves; we are, indecd, a 
Fromm ecptes, as well as a better people, 
a” than the French. We have acconi- 
tains plished greater things with less 
~ But fa Ces. In the field we shall always 
nate: fa Utnue to beat them, unless the 





Preponderance of numbers, on their 
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25 
part, be irresistible: and upon the 
seas, we laugh them to scorn; but 
they excel us in policy. They never 
begin a campaign without a perfect 
knowledge of the whole country in 
which it is to be carried on, and In 
fofming their gigantick plans for 
the future, they bring to their aid 
full information of the past. Their 
treaty with Persia shows that it is 
their object to divert the trade of 
the east into its old channel. Ormuz 
has lain neglected for two centuries, 
since, in an evil hour, we assisted in 
taking it from the Portuguese to 
deliver it into the hands of a barba- 
rian. Should the French succeed in 
establishing themselves there, or in 
any part of the gulf, wo to the 
trade of India. The same circum- 
stances of rough weather and narrow 
seas, which have made us lords of 
the ocean, have taught maritime 
skill both there and in the Red Sea; 
and in both seas the French, through 
our imprudence, would find perilous 
allies, In the Persian Gulf we have 
submitted to have our merchant ves- 
sels plundered, and our cruisers in- 
sulted by the piratical states on its 
shores, especially by the Johesserm 
Arabs, whose coast extends from 
cape Mussendom to Bahrein=& 
“ Through the systematick forbear- 
ance of the Bombay government,” 
says lord Valentia, “ they have risen 
to a great maritime power, and pos- 
sess at least thirty five dows of differ- 
ent sizes, carrying from fifty to three 
hundred men each. They attack 
chiefly by boarding, stabbing with 
their crooked daggers every one 
who resists. The company’s cruisers 
have positive orders to treat these 
pirates with civility, never to attack 
them, but only to act on the defen- 
sive. The consequence is, that they 
only look at the stronger vessels, 
but take every one that has not the 
power of resistance.” 

In the Red Sea the French kaye 
secured the Imaun of Sani, who 
hates the British name, and are se- 
curing the Wahabee, to whose 
growing strength we appear to be 
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msensible. They have already at- are now cut off from their old 


tempted to establish themselves 
upon the island of Camaram; the 
very spot which three centuries ago 
was occupied by the Turks, for the 
purpose of securing the Red Sea 
against the Portuguese. Its harbour 
is excellent; and they conceive that 
were they onee to fortify themselves 
there, they would command _ the 
passage, and, by the cooperation of 
their allies, render a continuance in 
that sea impracticable to any fleet 
except their own, by cutting off-all 
the necessary supplics. These ex- 
pectations lord Valentia thinks are 
completely annihilated by what he 
calls the discovery of Dhalac, Va- 
lentia, and the other islands, and 
by the connexion with Abyssinia, 
whence the whole British navy 
might be supplied with provisions. 
The speedicst way of preventing 
danger is by taking the Isles of 
France and Bourbon. Shut out as 
eur enemy is from the Cape by our 
arms, and from South America by 
the effect of his own crimes, he 
would then have no port upon the 
Way. . 

It was from Egypt that the Por- 
tuguese in India were attacked by 
he Turks; from Egypt we have 
been threatened. France will assu- 
redly never lose sight of that coun- 
try, and sooner or later will obtain 
possession of it, unless we secure it 
for ourselves. It is therefore doubly 
of importance, that we should 
strengthen ourselves in the Red 
Sea, both for security against the 
enemy if we suffer them to obtain so 
valuable a country, and for our own 
advantage if the boldest policy be 
pursued, which is always the best. 
And were there no further political 

views In ope ning an Intercourse with 
Abyssinia, its trade alone is an ob- 
fect of sufficicnt importance. The 
pilyrimage to Mecca is at an end; 
the conquests of the Wahabee have 
pat a step to it. This pilgrimage 
was not only the keystone of Islam- 


ism, but it was the matin spring of 


Arablen commerce. “Fhe Africans 


sources of trade, and it is our own 
fault if English and Indian goods do 
not find their way to the heart of 
that continent through Abyssinia, 
Ivory and gold are the only articles 
of value which Abyssinia at present 
produces. Others would doubtless 
soon be found; but of these the 
quantity is sufficient to pay for the 
manufactures at present imported, 
and gold would increase in propor- 
tion as trade extended eastward into 
those countries where it 1s found. 
Impressed by these views, lord Va- 
lentia on his return to England, laid 
a memorial before the Court of Di- 
rectors. Upon them it had no effect; 
but some private merchants were 
convinced by his statements, and 
obtained a license from the Compa- 
ny to trade direct to Abyssinia. 
They have accordingly sent off a 
vessel upon this speculation, and we 
rejoice to say that Mr. Salt is gone 
in her, charged with a letter and 
presents from the king to the Ne- 
guz of iAbyssinia. Fwo pieces of 
eurricle artillery, with all the neces- 
sary accompaniments are part of 
this present. A cannon has not been 
seen in the country since the time 
of the Portuguese. If our friend the 
Ras be living this will ensure him 
the superiority over his enemies 
and it may even be hoped that with 
these means, and the presence of 4 
few Englishmen, the government 
may recover strength and stability, 
and the civilisation of Africa pro- 
ceed as rapidly on this side, as 
there is reason to expect it will on 
that of Sierra Leona, under the aus- 
pices of the African Society. 

Before his lordship departed from 
the coast, some unlucky hostilities 
took place with the people of Arke- 
ko, which, owing to a succession of 
bad weather, could not be properly 
terminated. This, however, is of lit- 
tle consequence, for, before any re- 
gular trade can be established there, 
those “ gates of Abyssinia’ must 
be thrown open. From thence the 
Panther, narrowly escaping ship 
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wreck, proceeded to Jedda and 
Suez, where lord Valentia and his 
companions took leave of their ex- 
cellent and able friend, captain 
Court, and made their way to Alex- 
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andria, and thence to Engfand. The 
length to which our remarks have 
extended, prevents us from follow- 
ing them over this more beaten 
ground. 








FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Transactions of the Missionary Society in the South Sea Islands. 


AFTER the _ publication of 
Cook’s Voyages, the South Sea 
Islands, or to use the received lan- 
guage of the best geographers, that 
portion of the world which is denomi- 
nated Polynesia, soon ceased to at- 
tract the attention of the publick. 
The age of conquest seemed then 
to be past, and that of colonization 
was not yet come. The islanders 
could not buy of us, because they 
had nothing to sell; sufficient speci- 
mens of their weapons and apparel 
had been brought home for publick 
and private collections; beautiful 
prints had made us familiar with 
heir scenery and external habits; a 
ruc] disease had been left among 








if them; and having dispensed to them 
n his new curse, and taught them 
e ew wants which nothing but a com- 





merce with civilized nations could 
gratify, the Europeans left them to 
themselves. Protestantism, however, 








h had reached its age of missions, and 
4 hose great and rapidly increasing 
nt Maesects, Which Wesley and Whitefield 


had founded, had now wealth as 
vell as zeal enough for any attempt 
which might be suggested to spread 
the gospel, according to their man- 
ner of belief. A mission to these 
islands was proposed; adventurers 
volunteered for the service; the no- 
torious captain Bligh, who was then 
about to return to Tahcite* for the 
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Translator, altered it to Otaheite. 








‘ain Burney, seem sufficiently to establish. 


bread fruit tree, offered to tak® 
them out gratuitously, and the lords 
of the adimiralty gave their consent: 
but when it came to the point, they 
who had offered themselves to the 
work, and been a year under tuition 
for the purpose, shrunk back. In 
1794, the project was renewed in 
the Evangelical Magazine; meet 
ings for prayer and consultation 
were held every fortnight during 
six months; a society was formed; a 
gencral meeting convoked in Lon- 
don; great was the company of the 
preachers, ministers and Christians 
of all denominations assembled; and 
so strongly and entirely did they 
sympathize in their zeal, that, in 
their own language, “they were 
constrained to say, this is a new 
Pentecost.” Subscriptions poured 

and candidates in abundance pre- 
sented themselves, from whom thirty 
were selected, six being married 
men. Every possible precaution was 
taken to secure success, as far as 
the foresight of the directors could 
secure it. The ship was manned 
with Methodists, and captain Wil 
son, who left his retirement, to take 
the command, was a man especially 
qualified for the charge by temper 
and opinions as well as professional 
skill.On the 20th of August, 1796, 
they weighed anchor, and hoisted 
the missionaryt flag; three doves 


* So the missionaries now write the word. It appears, therefore, that Bougainvilla’s 
far Was more accurate than that of ournavigators; for he wrote Taite, and Forster, his 


{lt is remarkable, that the expedition in which Tahcite was first pporeres, sailed 
under net less curious colours; two crucifixes in a field gules, suppo®ed by our Lady 
of Loretto and St. Peter. Torguemada, }. 5. c. 64, This is said supposing Taheite to be 
the Sagittaria of Quiros, which the traditien related by Tupia, and the authority of cap | 
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argent in a purple field, bearing 
olive branches in their bills. These 
colours did not excite more surprise 
in the navy, than the remarkable 
deportment of all on board. Not an 
oath was heard among them; and 
the sailors who were at Spithead 
when the Duff finally departed, talk 
to this day of the Ten Command- 
ments, as they called her, in which, 
when she set sail, the captain, the 
crew, and the cargo, were all sing- 
ing psalms. 

The kings of Spain and Portugal, 
never, in the plenitude of their zeal, 
sent forth a mission so abundantly 
stored as this. There were men of 
all useful trades among the mis- 
sionaries. Only four among the num- 
ber were ordained ministers, and 
one had attended the hospitals, and 
understood printing. All possible 
means were provided for making 
them well acquainted with the 
countrics to which they were bound, 
and even while the Duff lay at 
Portsmouth, a manuscript vocabula- 
ry of the Janguage of Taheite, which 
had been made by some of the poor 
Bounty mutinecrs, was procured for 
them. It had been determined to 
tation them at Tahcite, the Friendly 

lands, the Marquesas, the Sand- 
wich, and the Pelew Islands; but as 
the practicability of this distribution 
depended upon circumstances which 
could not be foreseen, a discretion- 
ary power was vested in a commit- 
tee of the missionaries, subrect to 
the approbation of captain Wilson; 
and if any difference of opinion 
should aritse, the directors recom- 
mended their “ appealing to the de- 
cision of Divine Providence, by a 
solemn and religicus use of the an- 
cient institution of drawing lots.” As 
they approached the scenes of their 
destination, the brethren, who, 
during a seven months’ voyage, had 
had leisure and opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with each other’s 
temper, were desired to choose the 
place where each would be left. 
Eighteen, including all the married 
men, ceclared for Tabrite, ten for 


Tongataboo, and two for St. Chris. 
tina. On the Sth of March, 1797, 
they anchored at the former island. 

The natives flocked joyfully to 
the ship, carrying as usual, pigs, 
fowls, and fruit, to market. It was 
Sunday, “ the day of the Eatooa,” o 
Deity, on which the new comers 
“ durst not trade.” Greatly as this 
surprised the islanders, the repulse 
which their women received, aston 
ishedthem still more. The trans} ports 
of their joy subsided, and the gre: 
er number returned to shore, and 
about forty only remained to hear 
sermon. There were two Swedes on 
the island, who spoke English. Thes« 
men served as interpreters, and the 
news that people from Pretane were 
come to settle there, occasioned ge. 
neral exultation. A large house wa: 
allotted them which had been buih 
for captain Bligh, who the natives 
said, had told them he should come 
back and reside there; and short!y 
afterwards, the district of Matavai, 
in which it steod, was formally ce- 
ded to the missionaries. They took 
possession of their new dwelling, 
and received a due proportion of 
the stores with which the mission 
had been not less profusely than in- 
judiciously provided. According to 
the plan of the voyage, the Duff was 
now to visit Tongataboo and _ the 
Marquesas, and then return to Ta- 
heite; but before she departed, the 
missionaries on shore, alarmed by 
what they heard from the Swedes 
and what they saw of the natives, 
proposed, that the whole body 
should settle there as a necessary 
measure of security. The brethren, 
on board, unhappily for some of 
them, could not be persuaded, nei- 
ther did captain Wilson perceive 
any such necessity as was alleged; 
and having remained a fortnight, 
the vessel sailed. 

When the Duff reached Tongata- 
boo, an Englishman and an Irish- 

man, by name Ambler and Connelly, 
came on board; two fellows who 
bore such evident qualifications for 
the gallows in their countenance’; 
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that they were rightly suspected of 
having made their escape from it by 
way of Botany Bay. Bad, however, 
as they seemed, and indeed, proved 
to be, they gave a sensible and ho- 
nest opinion when their advice was 
asked. The natives, they said, would 
receive the missionaries gladly, and 
treat them kindly, but property 
would not be safe; and if they were 
encumbered with iron tools, and 
should endeavour to defend them- 
selves from robbers, their lives 
would certainly be in danger. This 
advice so far impressed them, that 
they resolved to take no more pro- 
perty than, according to their no- 
tion, was absolutely indispensable. 
Many chiefs offered to receive some 
of them, but they would not separate, 
and were left under the protection 
of Toogahowe, who, by Ambler’s 
account, was the greatest warriour, 
and most powerful man in the isl- 
and. Ambler himself promised to 
instruct them in the language. 

The two remaining adventurers 
were now to be landed at St. Chris- 
tina, or Ohittahoo, according to its 
native name. Harris, the one who 
had been ordained in the Methodist 
church, was nearly forty years of 
age. He was the only man who had 
hxed upon this station when the 
brethren made their choice, and he 
had persuaded Crook to be his com- 
panion. Crook was a young man of 
two and twenty, who had been a 
gcentleman’s servant. The first visi- 
ters who came off to them were se- 
ven beautiful young women. They 
swam to the ship perfectly naked, 
except that a few green Icaves were 
fastened round the waist; and no 
sooner had they got on board, than 
the hungry goats attacked them, 
and eat up their Eve aprons. These 
are the islanders whom Cock thought 
superiour in beauty, both of form 
and features, to all the other Poly- 
hesians, and whom the Spaniards, 
when Mendana discovered them, 
beheld with such admiration, that 
the chief pilot of the expedition de- 
cared nothing in bis life ever caus- 
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ed him so much regret as leaving 
such beautiful creatures to be lost 
by their idolatry. The missionaries 
had been disappointed in their ex- 
pectations of Taheitean beauty. 
They were not so here, and they 
say of the women that, as models 
for the statuary and the painter, 
their equals can seldom be found. 
But their condition was worse than 
that of the other islanders. Food 
seemed to be scarce among them, 
and if any were given to the women 
it was taken from them unless they 
could conceal it. The men all ap- 
peared to have a thoughtful cast of 
countenance, such it is well ex- 
presscd, “as men acquire who are 
struggling for subsistence, and can 
hardiy get it;” but they had their 
mad fits of laughter and loquacity. 
Tenae, their chief, the eldest son of 
the Royalet who reigned in Cock’s 
time, gladiy consented to receive 
the missionaries, promising to give 
them a house, and a share of all that 
he had; and he Jed them to one of 
his best houses, teiling them they 
might occupy it as soon as they 
pleased. It was built of bamboos, 
about half an inch apart from each 
other; within which, long blinds.er 
curtains made of leaves were hun®. 
The length was twenty five feet, the 
width only six. The back part was 
ten feet high, the front only four. [1 
was thatched or rather roofed with 
hard leaves, so well laid on as to 
keep it perfectly dry. A floor mat 
which reached from end to end, and 
some large calabashes were all the 
household furniture. When they re- 
turned on board the two brethren 
were asked their opinion of the 
place, and whether they were still 
in the same mind to settle there. 
Crook replied, that all which he had 
seen tended to encourage him. 
There was not, indeed, the same 
plenty here as at the other islands; 
but comfort was not what he wanted 
when he devoted himself to the mis- 
sion. Harris, on the contrary, disap- 
proved of every thing; “ he judged 
the scenc before him a solemn one,” 
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argent in a purple field, bearing 
olive branches in their bills. These 
colours did not excite more surprise 
in the navy, than the remarkable 
deportment of all on board. Not an 
oath was heard among them; and 
the sailors who were at Spithead 
when the Duff finally departed, talk 
to this day of the Ten Command- 
ments, as they called her, in which, 
when she set sail, the captain, the 
crew, and the cargo, were all sing- 
ing psalms. 

The kings of Spain and Portugal, 
never, in the plenitude of their zeal, 
sent forth a mission so abundantly 
stored as this. There were men of 
all useful trades among the mis- 
sionaries. Only four among the num- 
ber were ordained ministers, and 
one had attended the hospitals, and 
understood printing. All possible 
means were provided for making 
them well acquainted with the 
countries to which they were bound, 
and even while the Duff lay at 
Portsmouth, a manuscript vocabula- 
ry of the language of Taheite, which 
had been made by some of the poor 
Bounty mutinecrs, was procured for 
them. It had been determined to 
station them at Tahcite, the Friendly 
Tslands, the Marquesas, the Sand- 
wich, and the Pelew Islands; but as 
the practicability of this distribution 
depended upon circumstances which 
could not be foreseen, a discretion- 
ary power was vested in a commit- 
tee of the missionaries, subject to 
the approbation of captain W ilson; 
and if any difference of opinion 
should arise, the directors recom- 
mended their “ appealing to the de- 
cision of Divine Providence, by a 
solemn and religicus use of the an- 
cient institution of drawing lots.” As 
they approached the scenes of their 
destination, the brethren, who, 
during a seven months’ voyage, had 
had leisure and opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with each other’s 
temper, were desired to choose the 
place where each would be left. 
FKighteen, including all the married 
ren, ceclared for Tahbeite, ten for 


Tongataboo, and two for St. Chris. 
tina. On the 5th of March, 1797, 
they anchored at the former island. 

The natives flocked joyfully to 
the ship, carrying as usual, pigs, 
fowls, and fruit, to market. It was 
Sunday, “ the day of the Eatooa,” o 
Deity, on which the new comers 
“ durst not trade.” Greatly as this 
surprised the islanders, the repulse 
which their women received, aston 
ishedthem still more. The transports 
of their joy subsided, and the great. 
er number returned to shore, and 
about forty only remained to hear < 
sermon. There were two Swedes on 
the island, who spoke English. Thes: 
men served as interpreters, and the 
news that people from Pretane were 
come to settle there, occasioned ge. 
neral exultation. A large house wa: 
allotted them which had been built 
for captain Bligh, who the natives 
said, had told them he should come 
back and reside there; and shortly 
afterwards, the district of Matavai, 
in which it steod, was formally ce- 
ded to the missionaries. They took 


possession of their new dwelling, | 


and received a due proportion of 
the stores with which the mission 
had been not less profusely than in- 
judiciously provided. According to 
the plan of the voyage, the Duff was 
now to visit Tongataboo and the 
Marquesas, and then return to Ta- 
heite; but before she departed, the 
missionaries on shore, alarmed by 
what they heard from the Swedes 
and what they saw of the natives, 
proposed, that the whole body 
should settle there as a necessary 
measure of security. The brethren, 
on board, unhappily for some of 
them, could not be persuaded, nel- 
ther did captain Wilson perceive 
any such necessity as was alleged; 
and having remained a fortnight, 
the vessel sailed. 

When the Duff reached Tongata- 
boo, an Englishman and an Irish- 
man, by name Ambler and Connelly, 
came on board; two fellows who 
bore such evident qualifications for 
the gallows in their countenance’ 
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that they were rightly suspected of 
having made their escape from it by 
way of Botany Bay. Bad, however, 
as they seemed, and indeed, proved 
to be, they gave a sensible and ho- 
nest opinion when their advice was 
asked. The natives, they said, would 
receive the missionaries gladly, and 
treat them kindly, but property 
would not be safe; and if they were 
encumbered with iron tools, and 
should endeavour to defend them- 
selves from robbers, their lives 
would certainly be in danger. This 
advice so far impressed them, that 
they resolved to take no more pro- 
perty than, according to their no- 
tion, was absolutely indispensable. 
Many chiefs offered to receive some 
of them, but they would not separate, 
znd were left under the protection 
of Toogahowe, who, by Ambler’s 
account, was the greatest warriour, 
and most powerful man in the isi- 
and. Ambler himself promised to 
instruct them in the language. 

The two remaining adventurers 
were now to be landed at St. Chris- 
tina, or Ohittahoo, according to its 
native name. Harris, the one who 
had been ordained in the Methodist 
church, was nearly forty years of 
age. He was the only man who had 
hxed upon this station when the 
brethren made their choice, and he 
had persuaded Crook to be his com- 
panion. Crook was a young man of 
two and twenty, who had been a 
gcntleman’s servant. The first visi- 
ters who came off to them were se- 
ven beautiful young women. They 
swam to the ship perfectly naked, 
except that a few green leaves were 
fastened round the waist; and no 
sooner had they got on board, than 
the hungry goats attacked them, 
and eat up their Eve aprons. These 
arethe islanders whom Cock thought 
Superiour in beauty, both of form 
and features, to all the other Poly- 
hesians, and whom the Spaniards, 
when Mendana discovered them, 
beheld with such. admiration, that 
the chief pilot of the expedition de- 
clared nothine in bis hfe ever caus- 
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ed him so much regret as leaving 
such beautiful creatures to be lost 
by their idolatry. The missionaries 
had been disappointed in their ex- 
pectations of Taheitean beauty. 
They were not so here, and they 
say of the women that, as models 
for the statuary and the painter, 
their equals can seldom be found. 
But their condition was worse than 
that of the other islanders. Food 
seemed to be scarce among them, 
and if any were given to the women 
it was taken from them unless they 
could conceal it. The men all ap- 
peared to have a thoughtful cast of 
countenance, such it is well ex- 
pressed, “as men acquire who are 
struggling for subsistence, and can 
hardiy get it;” but they had their 
mad fits of laughter and loquacity. 
Tenae, their chief, the eldest son of 
the Royalet who reigned in Cook’s 
time, gladly consented to receive 
the missionarics, promising to give 
them a house, and a share of all that 
he had; and he led them to one of 
his best houses, teiling them they 
might occupy it as soon as they 
pleased. It was built of bamboos, 
about half an inch apart from each 
other; within which, long blinds er 
curtains made of leaves were hun® 
The length was twenty five feet, the 
width only six. The back part was 
ten feet high, the front only four. Ii 
was thatched or rather roofed with 
hard leaves, so well laid on as to 
keep it perfectly dry. A floor mat 
which reached from end to end, and 
some large calabashes were all the 
household furniture. When they re- 
turned on board the two brethren 
were asked their opinion of the 
place, and whether they were still 
in the same mind to settle there. 
Crook replied, that all which he had 
seen tended to encourage him. 


There was not, indeed, the same 
plenty here as at the other islands; 
but comfort was not what he wanted 
when he devoted himself to the mis- 
sion. Harris, on the contrary, disap- 
proved of every thing; “ he judged 
the scene before him a solemn one,” 
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and seemed to have lost all his firm- 
ness as well as his ardoyr. It was 
agreed that they should go on shore 
the next day, take their beds with 
them, and make a trial. 

The next day came. Harris de- 
clined going, that he might remain 
on board to pack up their things in 
small parcels, for the greater facility 
of carrying them up the valley. 
Crook landed, took possession of his 
new abode, commended himself to 
the protection of that God toe whose 
service he had devoted himself, and 
in that faith lay down and slept in 
peace. He had already studied the 
language with such attention, that 
he could understand almost every 
thing that was said; and he began to 
eat their sour maté, in spite of the 
uncleanliness of the preparation; and 
to attach himself to the place as that 
which he had chosen, and where he 
was to remain. Harris, meantime, 
eould not be persuaded to leave the 
ship till the weather rendered it 

robable that she might be driven 
off the island, and then he was set 
ashore. The ship, however, returned 
to her former anchorage, and, after 
six days, the two missionaries came 
on board to deliver their opinions. 
Yarris complained of the poverty of 
the island, and that he could not eat 
the mahié; his companion declared 
his resolution of remaining, even 
though the other should not; how- 
ever, they both went on shore again 
for farther trial. Three days after 
this, Tenae invited them to go with 
him to another valley. Crook readily 
aereed. Harris, probably afraid that 
the ship might leave him, would not 
so, and the chief to accommodate 
him inthe most obliging manner he 
could, lett him his wife to be treat- 
ed as if she were his own, till he 
came back. It was in vain, that poor 
Harris protested, he did not want 
the woman! she was left with him; 
and finding herself neglected, called 
some of her female friends to satisfy 
themselves concerning his sex while 
he was asleep. This inquest was not 
made without awakening him, His 






fear at being so awakened, and his 
horrour at the thought of remaining 
among a people so “given up to 
wickedness” then completely over. 
came him. He got down to the 
beach with his chest, at evening. 
None of the crew were ashore, and 
the ship lay out of hail. There he re. 
mained sitting on the chest til! 
about four in the morning, when 
the natives drove him away, and 
stole his clothes. A fisherman had 
compassion enough to swim off to 
the vessel, and tell the captain of 
his situation. The boat was sent for 
him, and he was found in a pitiable 
condition, like one out of his senses, 
Crook, however, was not shaken by 
this desertion. “It would,” he said, 
“ereatly have increased his happi- 
ness, to have had a friend and assist- 
ant, who might have comforted him 
in the time of trouble; but since the 
Lord had ordered things otherwise, 
he thought that it better suited his 
character and profession, to resign 
himself to God’s fatherly care, and 
rest in his promises, than to quit 4 
station where a door of usefulness 
was so evidently opened; and should 
his blessed Saviour make him the 
honoured instrument of preparing 
the way for some of his more able 
servants, he should at least have the 
happiness to reflect, that his life 
was not spent in vain.”” Various sorts 
of garden seeds were left him, with 
tools, medicines, an Encyclopedia 
and other useful works. He came on 
board the evening before the ship 
departed, to take his. leave. Then in- 
deed, tears glistened in his eyes, 
but none fell; nor did he discover 
the least sign of fear or unwilling- 
ness, to enter upon his work alone. 

This interesting man, thus left 
alone among the natives, suffered 
much from hunger, during the first 
six months; but he was kindly treat 
ed, and the chiefs always gave him 
part of their scanty portion. After he 
had been about a year on the island, 
an American vessel entered the bays 
and he went on board to learn 
whence she and to write 
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,ome by her. The wind came on 
fresh from the mountains; the ship 
could not work into the harbour, 
and was carried to leeward, and it 
was then impossible for him to put 
pack to land. He therefore request- 
ed the captain to carry him to Nooa- 


heevah, or Sir Henry Martyn’s 
Island, one of the same groupe, 


about a degree to the N. W. and the 
American being a kind-hearted man, 
bore away and landed him there. 
Here then Crook was set ashore, 


f without any thing whatever, except 


the clothes in which he stood. The 
natives astonished at hearing a 
white man speak their own lan- 
guage, considered him as a God, till 
he dissuaded them from that opi- 
nion. The chief, however, made him 
his tayo, or chosen friend. A large 
piece of ground was given him well 
stored with bread fruit and cocoa 
nut trees, and with the tarro root. 
He enclosed it, built a hut there, 
made himself respected, and endea- 
voured to make himself useful. This 
change of abode had been to his ad- 
vantage. Nooaheevah is a plentiful 


island. ‘The fruits of Taheite, 
rrow there in abundance; and 
springs and rivulets are so nume- 


rous, that vegetation is even more 
‘uxuriant there than at Tongataboo. 
The natives are hospitable, but in- 
cessantly at war among themselves; 
and war is to them the double plea- 
sure of the battle and the chase, for 
they bake and devour the slain. 
Crook’s influence was never suffi- 
clent to check this bloody spirit; yet 
he thought that if a body of mission- 
aries were settled among them, they 
would be able, in great measure, to 
prevent these wars. He was too con- 
scientious to act the part, or he 
himself might have been the Man- 
go Capac of the island. There are 
few traces of governinent among 
these islanders. Their main relicion 
is hero-w orship, the most w idely 
diffused of all forms of faith (for the 
Salnt-w orship of the Cathelicks is 
- same thing under a_ different 


‘ame, and it e cist s also amone the 
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Mahommedans) and, except perhaps 
sun-worship, of all others, the most 
natural. When he had resided there 
seven months, two South Seca wha- 
lers put in for refreshment. Wish- 
ing to return to Christina, he 
thought the only means of getting 
there was by way of England, which 
he hoped to reach before the Duff 
would sail with the second detach- 
ment of missionartes, and accord- 
ingly, he departed in one of these 
vessels. 

The Duff after her departure from 
the Marquesas returned to Taheite, 
where every thing had gone on well 
during her absence. There Harris 
joined the missionaries, and Gillham, 
the only surgeon among them, aban- 
doned the mission. Captain Wilson 
made a final distribution of property 
among the brethren, carried away 
by force one of the Swedes, a mea- 
sure necessary for their safety, and 
sailed again for Tongataboo. He 
there found that the missionaries 
had separated into small parties 
They had done this because there was 
not a man in the island, who was 
not, in his own phrase, “ dying in 
love for their things,” and because 
Connelly informed them, the chic 
had determined to plunder them, 
and only waited for the return ot 
the ship, thinking that more articles 
would be left, and that they should 
have no vengeance to apprehend. 
In consequence of this they thought 
it better -- separate and put them- 
selyes under the protection of differ- 
ent chicfs. Captain Wilson took 
Connelly away by force, for having 
repeate dly threatened the missiona- 
tries; but he left Ambler and another 
wretch by name Morgan, both of 
whom were as bad or even worse. 
Every thing however was thought 
to promise fairly when the Duff 


finally departed. The group ta 
which ‘Tongataboo belongs had 
been named the Friend lly Islands. 


and the sa ese who were stationed 
there wrote to the society by capt Cali 
Wilson, saving, that sure ly no anpel- 
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knowledge of the gospel they said, 
would render these islanders “ the 
most amiable people on earth, such 
was their kindness to strangers, and 
their generosity to cach other. They 
fully answered the most favourable 
representations which had ever been 
given of them !” This must have 
been written in some hour of sun- 
shine, under the exhilarating influ- 
ence of gratitude for bounty fresh 
received, and in the ardour of be- 
nevolent hope; the facts which they 
had already witnessed did not justify 
such an opinion, and what they 
afterwards experienced effectually 
overthrew it. 

Tasman discovered Tongataboo 
in 1643. He saw no weapons among 
them; a proof not that they were 
without them, nor that they were 
accustomed to a state of peace, but 
that they had entire confidence in 
their guests, whom indeed there is 
reason to suppose they believed to 
be superiour beings. When Cook 
arrived 2 hundred and thirty years 
afterwards, the former visit was re- 
membered, and even the number of 
years which had since elapsed. The 
Dutch navigator had given the chief 
@ wooden bowl. Cook found this 
bowl in possession of the offices of 
chief justice and viceroy, which it 
had uninterruptedly exercised, and 
with an impartiality that has rarely 
perhaps been equalled. It was used 
as a divining cup to ascertain the 
guilt of accused persons, and during 
the absence of the chicf it received 
homage as his representative. It 
was superseded by a pewter plate 
which Cook presented. This reve- 
rence which had been paid the bow] 
must have proceeded from the re- 
spect and wonder with which the 
natives were impressed by the 
Dutch and their ship, not from any 
admiration of a work of art which 
manv of their own manufacturing 
excecded. Their clubs are curiously 
carved; the planks of their canoes 
feathered and leapt over each other 
so as to be water-tight. in tits re- 
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boats, which require constant baling, 
Their cloth is glazed so highly as 
to resist wet; their basket work 
made with great ingenuity; the 
matting which they use for their 
floors, and even for clothing, better 
and more beautiful than what is 
made at Taheite. In many respects, 
indeed, they are advanced beyond 
the people of that groupe. The 
bread fruit is not so abundant, and 
agriculture is, therefore, necessary; 
and the islanders being thus in 
some degree, accustomed to labour, 
have learnt something more of the 
nature of property. Their language 
is radically the same, but they have 
the s, the &, and the gamma, or hard 
g, which the Georgian islanders have 
not. That the chiefs possess greater 
authority Is not to be accounted 
among their advantages. Those sa- 
vages have been found the happiest 
and least deteriorated in their moral 
nature, among whom society most 
nearly resembles the  patriarchd 
system; for that system, in contre 


diction to the sophistry of the Fil-§ 


mer school, has nothing in common 
with despotism, and, however mo- 
narchy may end, it always begins 
in violence and injustice. The chiets 
are not taller than the common peo 
ple. Infant murder, infant succession, 
and that accursed system of the 
Arreoys, with all the abominations 
which it produces, are unknown 
here. Adultery ts regarded as 3 
crime; and, though chastity is no 
esteemed a virtue, that lascivious 
ness which degrades the Taheiteans 
even below the brute creation, 3 
here only to be found among the 
most abandoned of the lowest class. 

They have no priests; but this by 
no means implies that they have ne 
superstition. The priests of a fals¢ 
religion do evil by preventing the 
introduction of any thing better than 
their own system; but, till any thing 
better is attempted to be introduced, 
the good which they do is usually 
more than a compensation for the 
mischief. These people, thoug) 
without a priesthood, have fable 


















ypon which a savage Hesiod might 
erect a mythology, not more irra- 
‘ional than that which served the 
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rs people of Athens for their faith in 
eir aE the brightest age of Greece. Each 
ter [ae district, and each family of the high- 
. er ranks, has its own deity; each 
cts, individual his Odooa, or attendant 
ond i Spirit, who partakes more of the evil 
The ethan the good angel, and 1s sup- 
and ee posed to inflict disease, and to be 
ary; propitiated by abstinence, by sacri- 

in fe hces, and the practice of self tor- 
our, Me menung. Earth, and sea, and sky, 
the ME pave their presiding gods, who 
age fe sometimes act in opposition to each 
ave (other. The wind is under the direc- 
ard eon of a goddess, perhaps, because 
rave fat bloweth as it listeth, and follows 
ater Me 20 Other perceptible rule of change. 
nteq EE Calla Lilatonga is the name of this 
sq. ae deity. The island suffers dreadfully 
siest ag Om hurricanes: on these occasions 
oral Mag they always impute the calamity 
nost fag to their neglect of her, a person is 
chal ME @Ppointed to represent her, and re- 


















celve,in her name, offerings of hogs, 
yams, and kava. This person is 
chosen for the occasion. The island, 
according to their belief, rests upon 
the shoulders of a powerful god 
called Mowee, but like Atlas, strong 
as he is, he is weary of his burthen, 
and not unfrequently strives to shake 
it off. Whenever they feel the earth- 
quake which this attempt occasions, 
tremendous outcry is made over 
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not fEecy endeavour to frighten him into 
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‘wad od behaviour by beating the 


ground with large sticks. The great- 
st of all their gods is Higgolayo, 
he lord of the country of the dead. 
his country they call Doobludha; 
thes far distant, and the soul, on its 
clease, is immediately conveyed 
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ticle of belief is peculiar to the 
chiefs; and the TZbooas, or lower 
classes, fancy that the enjoyments of 
Doobludha are above* their capaci- 
ty. Like the Romans, they acknow- 
ledge the existence of strange gods, 
whom they call Fyga, and of these 
they willingly admit ours to be the 
most powerful. One of their chiefs, 
in the amalgamating spirit of poly- 
theism consecrated a house to this 
god, and always slept in it when he 
was indisposed, in hopes of obtaining 
a cure. Here some large conch 
shells are kept with which to sound 
the alarm in time of danger, and 
weapons are laid upon the rafters, 


which will render them successful 
in war. 

This chief who went to the god 
of the English for healing, did not 
in the mean ume, neglect his own, 
and when his disease became de- 
sperate, he resolved upon a despe- 
rate remedy. It is the dreadful belief 
of these islanders, that if a human 
victim be offered in vicarious sacri- 
fice for the sick, his life and strength 
will pass into the patient; the near- 
er the relative who suffers, the more 
acceptable is the atonement to ag 
Odooa supposed to be, and th 
wretched old chief, clinging with 
cowardly selfishness to life, sent for 
his younger son,t Colelallo, to have 
him strangled. The youth was told 
he was to have his little finger cut 
off: a common form of propitiatory 
sacrifice; but as soon as he came 
into his father’s presence he was 
seized; then, comprehending thcir 
intention, he bade them use no force, 
and he would submit to his father’s 
will. They continued their violence, 
and, by a great exertion, he beat 
them off; others, among whom was 
his own sister, came to their assist- 
ance, and they effected his death, 


*How much of this mythology might he explained by a good vocabulary of their 
‘nguage it is impossible to say; but evidently it is in the main pure polytheism and iio: 


tThis practice of sacrificing the son to save the life of the father, prevailed a!*c 
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When the father died, a shocking 
spectacle was exhibited for two 
days at his funeral, and over his 
grave. People of both sexes cut and 
mangled themselves in the most 
frantick manner; some thrust spears 
through their thighs, arms, and 
cheeks, others beat themselves about 
the head with clubs, so violently, 
that blood ran down in streams, and 
the blows were heard far off. One 
man, having oiled his hair, set it on 
fire, and ran about the area with 
his head in flames. These are me- 
Jancholy proofs that superstitions of 
the deadliest kind, will exist without 
the aid of priestcraft. There is an 
appetite of religion; a craving after 
faith in the human mind; it is an 
instinct by which man is more truly 
distinguished from all inferiour be- 
ings, than he is by form or internal 
organization, and like all instincts, 
when checked or perverted, it pro- 
duces evil commensurate to the 
good for which it was implanted in 
us. 
Among savages the conyurors, 
among barbarians the priests, have 
ever been found the bitterest ene- 
mies to Christianity. Here are a 
people without either; yet, no where 
does the attempt at introducing a 
new religion, seem to have been re- 
earded more unwillingly. Before the 
departure of the Duff, the mission- 
aries had seen symptoms which 
might reasonably have alarmed 
them for their own safety. They 
witnessed a war, in which some of 
the prisoners were fastened to trees 
and burnt aitve, and they themselves 
interceded for, and sayed a_ poor 
wretch, whom ‘Toogahowe (one ot 
their protectors) had ordered to be 
ticd up with his arms extended, 
while two women applied burning 
brands to his arm-pits. One of the 
ehiefs carnestly inquired if any of 


the brethren could assist women ja 
difficult labours; but they had little 
knowledge either of surgery or me- 
dicine, and soon perceived how 
much to their advantage it would 
have been, if they had all been 
practitioners, for discases are com- 
mon here, and the people unac. 
quainted with any* means of curing 
or even of alleviating them. As the 
strangers could not cure, the na. 
tives supposed that they could kill; 
power there must be in them, and 
if it was not for good, it needs must 
be for evil. It so happened, that 
three of the chiefs died shortly after 
their arrival. An opinion was advan- 
ced, and soon spread abroad, that 
the God of the English had killed 
them, in answer to the prayers of 
the missionaries. It was said, that 
they had never died so fast before; 
and that if these people continued 
praving and singing, there would 
not be a chief left alive. This idea, 
said the missionaries, could onl 
proceed from the father of lies 
working in these children of disobe- 
dience. Their hopes, however, were 
too sanguine, and their zeal too fer- 
vent, to suffer any abatement from 
these ill-boding appearances, and 
when the Duff left them, they seem 
to have had no apprehension” of 
danger from any person except their 
wretched countrymen Ambler and 
Morgan. 

A week had not elapsed before it 
was discovered that Veeson, one of 
their own number, cohabited witha 
native woman. When he was «ad- 
monished” upon this offence, he ac- 
knowledged the fact, confessed its 
criminality, and proposed to marty 
the woman, as the only remedy. 
The unfitness upon their own prin 
ciples, of such a remedy, was not 
taken into consideration; but when 
the ceremony came to be performed; 


* This fact is worthy of being remarked. The Grecks ascribed the origin of medicine; 
to their Gods. It may always be traced to superstition. This science, as well as others, 
we owe to priestcraft, which has done much evil in the world, but far greater good; for 
by no other means has any country which bad sunk into barbarism, been reclame 
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the poor woman, with a feeling, lit- 
tle to have been expected, burst in- 
to tears, and refused to incur~the 
| obligations which she was made to 
-— P understand such a ceremony would 
| impose upon her; alleging, that no 

due affection subsisted between 
. (® them; for, that she was entirely ac- 
tuated by fear of her parents and 
her chief. Thus deprived of the 
° mask which such a marriage would 





: for a time have afforded him, Vee- 
1 son gave way to those profligate ha- 
t bits, or propensities, which enthu- 
t siasm had only suspended in him, 
r and he delivered up his bible, and 
\e all his books, to the other brethren, 
t Me in spite of their earnest entreaties 
d that he would keep them, and some- 
{ He times withdraw from his compa- 
t nions and devote a little while to 
+ their perusal. Shertly afterwards, a 
d vessel from Rhode Island arrived. 
d The missionaries went on board to 
a, request that the captain would take 
ly Ambler and Morgan off the island; 
“5 but from this he excused himself, 
e. saying, he knew them too well al- 
re ready; they were convicts who had 
r- escaped from Botany Bay in the 
m same ship with Muir. Bad as this 
1d intelligence was, it was not the 
m worst which they Jearnt, for they 
of were informed, that several of the 
ir American crew also meant to re- 
nd main ashore; and accordingly, no 


less than seven were left there. Of 
these, one was a native of Owhyhee, 
two, by name Beak and Burham, 
proved to be industrious and well 



































de disposed men; the others were ruf- 
we fans of the most abandoned — 
tts gacy, Whom Ambler persuaded to 





leave the ship by telling them that 
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Missionaries of tools, to build a ves- 
sel, and instruments to navigate her. 
_Their situation was already suffi- 
ciently perilous. An old woman of 
the first rank, died of a complication 
of disorders, under which she had 
laboured for many years, yet her 
death was laid entirely to their 
tharge, and the chief, under whose 
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protection some of them were set- 
tled, sent for Gaulton, and seriously 
advised that they should desist from 
the pernicious practice of praying, 
for if they did not, he feared it 
would be attended with the most 
fatal consequences to themselves 
and to him. They were suspect- 
ed, they were helpless, they could 
not make themselves useful, and, 
worse than all, they were rich— 
War broke out in the island; they 
could not bear arms, and the chiefs 
told them, that being the case they 
were to expect no protection. In fact 
it was impossible to bestow any. 
There was an end of all subordi- 
nation. The whole ferocity of the 
Polynesian character now broke out. 
No quarter was given during the 
fight. Women dipt their hands in 
the wounds of the slain, and then 
licked the blood. One man was seen 
roasting a dead body on the field of 
battle to be his feast; a prisoner was 
cut up alive, and eaten raw! A 
whole district had been utterly laid 
waste in a former war, neither man, 
woman, nor child having been 
spared, and the same work of de- 
vastation seemed about to be renews 
ed. The women and the wounded 
fied into the spirits’ houses, places 
alike resorted to for health and for 
sanctuary. Here also some of the 
brethren took shelter; but it appear- 
ed from the threats which were ut- 
tered, that though the weaker party 
crowded to these places as their last 
hope, the conquerors did not re- 
gard them as inviolable. In the 
course of this war three of the 
missionaries, and Burham who dwelt 
with them, were murdered. The 
others almost miraculously escaped. 
Even the war was imputed to them. 
One of them heard the natives into 
whose hands he had fallen agree 
with one of the Botany Bay inen to 
loomee-loomee. him, that is to beat a 
broken cocoa-shell into the crown 
of his head with a club; one of the 
torments which they sometimes in- 
flict upon their prisoners: and he 
saw them jag the cocoa-shell for 
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the purpose. The victorious chief 
left Tongataboo for a while to ex- 
tend his power in the adjoining 
islands, and they had the most 
positive assurances that when he 
returned, which would be in less 
than a month, he had determined 
upon the death of some of them, 
perhaps of all. In their despair they 
thought of attempting to escape to 
New Holland in their boat; but they 
were without any implements of 
navigation, having been plundered 
of every thing, and had no means 
of procuring food, or preserving 
water for such a voyage. It may be 
conceived with what agitation men 
under such circumstances would 
hear the report of two guns fired 
in the bay. It was in the evening, 
too late for them to certify them- 
selves from whence the sound pro- 
eeeded, and they past the night in 
that state of suffering which no- 
thing but the intensity of hope and 
fear can produce. In the morning 
they could not get their boat to sea; 
in the afternoon a_ higher tide 
énabled them to clear out, and they 
found two ships lying in the roads, 
on board one of which Harris was 
come from Taheite for the sake of 
seeing how the mission went on. It 
need not be said, how joyfully the 
five surviving brethren, with Beak, 
who had been their fellow-sufferer 
and fiithful friend, took this provi- 
dential opportunity of escaping from 
the island. Veeson remained there 
eighteen months longer, in less 
danger from the natives, because he 
accommodated himself to their vi- 
ces, and did not offend them by 
praying. The second missionary 
ship touched at Tongataboo, and 
brought him off, and it is worthy of 
remark, say the directors, that his 
knowledge of a chicf who had taken 
refuge at the Horne Islands, was 
the means of saving the captain and 
a boat’s crew from being cut off 
while bartering with the natives. 
Thus terminated the missions to 
the Marquesas, and to the Friendly 
Islands, That which was established 


at Taheite, still exists. Bat before 
its proceedings are related, it will be 
convénient to describe the state of 
the island at the time of its esta. 
blishment, for which these transac. 
tions afford ample and curious ma- 
terials. 

In the first article of their reli. 
gion, there is something too re- 
markable to be received without 
suspicion. “ Three deities,” say the 
missionaries, “ are held supreme, 
standing in a height of celestial dig- 
nity, that no other can approach 
unto; and what is more extraordina- 
ry, the names afe personal appella- 
tions. 1. Vane, te Meddoa, the Fa- 
ther; 2. Oromaitew, ’Tooa tee te 
Myde, God in the Sun; 3. Terroa, 
Mannoo te Hooa, the Bird, the Spi- 
rit.”” Do you believe, said Wesley to 
the Chickasaws, that there is but 
One in the clear sky ? They an- 
swered, we bclieve that there are 
Two with him—Three in all. When 
Wesley thus finds the Trinity among 
the savages of North America, and 
these missionaries find it in Taheite, 
are such discoveries to be consider- 
ed as affording any support to the 
doctrine, or as rendering the wit- 
nesses suspicious ? There is more 
reason to impeach their judgment 
than their veracity. They would not 
fabricate such a_ resemblance; for 
even if they were less sincere than 
they must fully ba admitted to be, 
none of them conceive the doctrine 
needs any such support; nor do they 
ever attempt to build up religion 
upon historical testimony; all fana- 
ticks go a surer way to work. But 
they would fancy they had discovered 
it. The very circumstance of theif 
implicit faith would make them ima- 
gine resemblances, where there was 
no similitude; accommodate to, and 
explain by, their own preconceived 
notions, things which they imper- 
fectly comprehended; and propound 
questions to which savages assent, 
because, though they do not under- 
stand what is asked, they perceive 
that assent will be agreeable; a fer- 
tile source of errour, of which the 
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history of America affords abundant 

) jnstances. There are few supersti- 

S tions without some mythological 
bird. The Greeks and Romans had 
their harpics, and their Jupiter his 
eagle. The Mahommedans their Si- 
morg, and their Celestial Cock, 
whose morning voice of adoration, 
awakens all the Chanticleers of 
earth. The followers of Zerdusht 
their Bird of Bahman, who wars upon 
the spirits of evil. The Japanese 
their Foo. Thus, also, the people of 
Taheite, believe that their morazs 
and burial places, are frequented by 
a sacred bird, who feeds on the sa- 
crifices, and in whom the Eatooa 
descends when the priest invokes 
him. They believe that the soul as 
S00N as it quits the body,is swallowed 
by the bird, and purified by being 
digested through him. What more 
likely, than that the missionaries, 
hearing of this Eatooa Lird, and full, 
as it appears they were, of Mr. Mau- 
rice’s speculations upon the Tri- 
mourtee, should have hastily conclu- 
ded that they had found the Trinity 
in Taheite ? 

Their curious Theogony was de- 
veloped, in a conversation between 
Manne-Manne, the old high priest, 
and Taaba Orero, who is said to 
have been the oracle and orator of 
the country for tradition. According 
to them in the beginning, 7@e took 
farda and begat /Avye, fresh water; 
Atye, the sea; Awa, the water spout; 
Matai, the wind; Arye, the sky; and 
Po, the night; then, Mahanna, the 
sun, in the shape of a man, called 
Oerda Tabdoa; when he was born, all 
his brethren and sisters turned to 
earth; only a daughter was left, by 
nane TZownoo, she conceived by 
Gerda Tabdoa, brought forth the 
Thirteen Months, and then returned 
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to earth. The father of the months 
then embraced a rock, which brought 
forth a son, after which the rock re- 
turned to its original state, and 
Ocriéa Tabdoa himself died, and re- 
turned to dust. Their son embraced 
the sand of the sea, which brought 
forth Zee and Ofeera, a son and 
daughter, then he also returned to 
the earth; Zee took his sister to 
wife, she brought forth a daughter, 
Ohecra, Reene, Moonoa; then she 
fell sick, and entreated her brother 
husband to cure her, saying she 
would in like manner restore him to 
health, if ever he needed healing, 
and thus they might live for ever; but 
Tee chose to let her die, and then 
took his daughter to wife; she bore 
him three sons, Ora, Vanoo, Tytory, 
and three daughters, Heunatoomor- 
roorao, Henaroa, Noowya. The father 
and mother dying, these brothers 
said, let. us take our sisters to wife, 
and become many. So men began to 
multiply upon the earth. 

Mixed as this is with fable, it is 
in the main physical allegory; proof 
sufficient that the Taheiteans have 
degenerated since it was framed, or 
that they received it from a people 
farther advanced in knowledge than 
themsclves. It is remarkable that if 
bears no resemblance to the super- 
stitious faith of Tongataboo. The 
chiefs in Taheite, are a taller race 
than the people; apparently, there- 
fore, as in Poland and Circassia, a 
different race. In Tongataboo this is 
not the case. It may be, then, that the 
Friendly Islanders retain their own 
superstitions, while in Taheite the 
conquerors have imposed _their* 
creed upon the earlier inhabitants of 
the island. The language of both 
groupes is of Malay origin. But the 
Malays are only known to us as Ma- 


“It has been said, that the priests have a peculiar language. According to the 
Missionaries this is a mistake, and the obscurity arises merely from their manner ot 
utterance. Yet we believe Omai asserted, that it was a peculiar language; that he him- 
self could repeat some of their language, though he did not understand it; and that 
some words of it were taken down, from his pronunciation, by one of captain Cook’s 
companions, to whom the publick are indebted for a most able History of the Discovg- 


nes in the Pacffick. 
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hommedans. Of their earlier faith we 
know too little, to trace out any ves- 
tiges here 

Their higher gods they denomi- 
nate Fwhanoo Po, born of Night. 
‘Phus, like the Greeks, making night 
elder than all things, and referring 
the origin of their deities ‘to darkness. 
Like the Greeks, also, they regard 
the spirits of their ancestors, as ex- 
alted into divinitics, or Hatooas, who 
are to be supplicated by prayers and 
sacrificesga mode of faith so natu- 
ral, as to have been almost univer- 
sa]. A spirit thus exalted, becomes 
the Zee, or tutelar angel of his fami- 
Iv. They believe, that in dreams, the 
soul leaves the body under the care 
of its Zee, and roams at large 
through the world of spirits. This, 
too, is a notion, which is to be found 
in all mythologies, and to which 
some passages in our own Scriptures 
seem to refer. It was strikingly ap- 
plied by poor Mydo, a Vaheitean lad 
who was brought to England in oue 
of our South Sea whalers, and hap- 
pily fell into the hands of the Mora- 
vians, among whom he died. He said 
to these kind protectors one morn- 
ing: “ You told me that my soul could 
not die, and I have been thinking a- 
bout it. Last night my body lay on 
that bed, but I knew nothing of it, 
for my soul was very far off. My soul 
was in Taheite. I am sure l saw my 
mother and my triends, and I saw 
the trees and dwellings as I left 
them. I spoke to the people, and 
they spoke to ine, and yet my body 
was lying sull in this room all the 
while. In the morning I was come 
apgainguto my body, and was at Mir- 
field, and T aheite was a ereat many 
miles off. Now I unde rstand what 
you say about my body being put in- 
tothe carth, and my soul being 
some here else, and I wish to know 
where 1 will be then, w hen it can no 
more return to my body.” 

The parts ofa fabulous creed are 
rarely coherent. Thus, setae, Seay 
ing the more orthodox history, one 
ef the missionaries was told, when 


we fook occasion from the beautiful 
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scene around him, to discourse gf 
the Creator, that the God of Pretan, 
made all things there, but not at 
Taheite; that one of their Gods 
reached up and stuck the stars in the 
sky, and that Alawwa, a being of 
enormous strength, holds the sun 
with ropes, so that he may not go 
faster than he pleases. T hey believe, 
that stars are the children of the 
sun and moon; and that when these 
greater bodies are eclipsed, they are 
exercising the power of generation. 
Their system of religion is better 
understood at Ulictea, in which 
island, the missionaries say, it seems 
to be regularly taught. — 

Human sacrifices are frequent. 
When the young king is first invest- 
ed with the muro oora, or red sash of 
royalty (which is made of net work, 
and thrummed with red and yellow 
feathers) the chief of every district 
in his dominions presents to him 
one, two, or three, human victims, 
according to the size of the district. 
These unhappy persons are knocked 
on the head, the priest plucks out 
an eye from each aid offers it to the 
king upon a plantain leaf. This 
bloody ceremony is typical; the head 
being sacred, and the eye its most 
precious part, that part is offered to 
the king as the head and eye of the 
people; and during the oblation he 
holds his mouth open, as if to re- 
ceive the additional wisdom and vi- 
gilance which the sacrifice imparts. 
Sometimes the bodics are cut in 
pieces and distributed among. the 
people. Sometimes they are thrown 
into a pit within the morai and co- 
vered with stones. from the number 
of pits in the great morai of Opare, 
where prisoners taken in war are 
sacrificed, and from the expressions 
of the guides, Jefferson, the mission- 
ary, inferred that many hundreds had 
been put to death there. These sa- 
crifices are performed at the end of 
every war in which any person has 
been killed, and picces taken from 
the hand or foot, or some of the vic- 
tim’s hair, are sent round to every 
district, in token ofthe king's friend: 
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ship. But even the slightest occasion 
suffices. Pomarre, the father of the 

resent king, dreamt one night that 
his god told him, he must sacrifice a 
man to him, or he should be angry. 
He arose, laid hands on the first 
person suitable to his purpose that 
he found, and murdered him with- 
out hesitation. 

The priests keep the people in 
ereat fear. If we deny Manne- 
Manne any thing, said they, he will 
pray to the Eatooa, and we shall die. 
On another occasion, they expressed 
their fear of saying much in censure 
of one of their chicts, lest the gods 
whom he kept in his house, should 
come and kill them when they were 
asleep. One of the jugglers told the 
missionaries he had several 7'ees, or 
spirits, whom he could send where 
he pleased, as instruments of death, 
vea, even make them set fire to trees 
at his command. The mode of en- 
chantment, whereby they pretend to 
discover a thief, is worthy of notice. 
A pit is made and filled with water; 
and the priest holding a young plan- 
fain tree in his right hand, utters his 
invocations over the pit, till the 
image ofthe thief is reflected in the 
water. How this trick is performed, 
is not explained; but it is remarkable 
that a hke mode of divination is 
mentioned in the old romance of 
Horn Child and Maiden Rimnild. 
“ There is such a mystery of iniqui- 
fy,” say the missionaries, “in the 
execrations used by the natives, 
that the wisdom which is from be- 
neath is very manifest by them; as 
we get more acquainted with their 
Nabolical practices, it is demonstra- 
ted, that they are very deep in the 
mysteries of Satan’s kingdom.” Poor 

en! A few lessons from M. Ingle- 

y,who styles himself the emperour 
of conjurors, would have enabled 
them to foil these magicians at their 
Sw weapons. 

The juggler and the physician are 
usually the same among savages. 
These people are raised above the 
Savage state; but their physick, such 
48 it is, is still one of the secrets of 


the priesthood. This necessarily fol- 
lows from their notion of diseases. 
Wherever disease is imputed to the 
immediate action of supernatural 
power, exorcism must be the reme- 
dy. It was said of Pomarre, when he 
was very ill, that the god had enter- 
ed into his belly, and was rending his 
inside to pieces. He took the mis- 
sionaries’ physick,and appeared then 
for the first time, to have faith in the 
efficacy of their prayers. They are 
cruel to their sick. The sight of suf- 
fering, is, at all times, painful; and 
when barbarians have no hope of re- 
lieving it, they oftentimes abandon 
the sufferer, or more mercifully put 
him to death. The brethren mention 
in one of their latest accounts, that a 
young man had been buried alive, 
with circumstances of great barbari- 
ty. Old age is treated with neglect 
and the utmost disrespect. It is their 
common phrase to call any thing re- 
fuse “old man.” This unfeeling and 
unnatural part of their character, 
perhaps, originates in the strange 
custom of infant succession to the 
throne, 

Vancouver was present at the 
funeral of a chief. The officiating 
priest delivered a speech whith 
seemed to be an expostulation with 
the Eatooa; the trees and plants, he 
said, remained and were flourishing, 
and yet Matooara was suffered te 
die! They say of the dead person 
that he is Agrra fo, gone to the night. 
Every soul they believe is eaten ag 
soon as it leaves the body by the 
Katooa bird, or by one of the gods; it 
passes through him, and is purified 
in the process. How would it have 
delighted Swedenborg to have the 
main article of his own mythology 
acknowledged here! Then it is 
raised to life, and washed, and be- 
comes a god, never more to be 
liable to suffering. The new god 
succeeds to the privilege of eating 
other souls, as he himself had bee), 
eaten, and if the parent dies before 
his children it is his privilege to 
deify them by this new species oi 
eestation and second birth. Litt}, 


‘ 
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however, as they seem to feel for the 
sick and the dying, they have some 
customs respecting the dead which 
must have originated in_ strong 
affection. The body of a chief who 
died soon after the missionaries 
were left in Taheite was enbowelled 
and anointed, and exposed to the 
sun to be dried; and every night the 
widow lay beside the corpse. The 
hair of the dead is preserved by 
their relatives, and they make it in- 
to a head dress, called tamou, which 
the women wear at their Acivas, or 
dances, and which is held in the 
highest estimation. The nails also 
of the departed are regarded as pre- 

clous relicks, and worn in mourning. 

At a marriage where some of the 
Misslonarics were present, an altar 
was covered with the cloth which 
had served as a pall for the tomb of 
the bride’s father; and his skull, 
which according to custom had been 
preserved by the widow, and anoint- 
ed with cocoa nut oil, was pro- 
duced and presented to the daughter 
and her bridegroom. 

The privileges of the royal family 
are in the spirit of Asiatick de spo- 
tism; whatever place they enter is 
made sacred by their presence, and 
no persons except their domesticks 
may enter afterwards. They are 

carried every where on men’s shoul- 
ders, and, however steep or danger- 
ous the way, they must not alight 
unless it be within their own do- 
mains, for whatever a royal foot 
touches, becomes sacred ground. 
They are said to sit gracefully, and, 
when travelling, go usually upon the 
trot. Frequently at these times, they 
amuse themselves with finger hunt- 
ing the heads of the bearers; and it 
is the peculiar privilege of the queen 
that she alone, of all women, may 
eat what she catches there. Wretch- 
ed as this mode of conveyance ls, 
the least commodious and the mean- 
est that ever pride has invented, it 
is called fying / The court of Con- 
stantinople, itself, did not exceed 


that of Taheite, in its language of 
wlulation. The house of the king ts 


called the Clouds of Heaven, his 
double canoe, the Paiubow, his 
torch Lightning, and the drum 
which is beat for his amusemen; 
Thunder. The king’s dignity does 
not pent him to feed himself, 
“ We were surprised,” say the mis- 
slonaries, “to see so stout a man, 
perhaps the largest in the whole 
island, fed like a cuckoo.” All per. 
sons must uncover the breast and 
shoulders before him and his family, 
and even when they pass his palace. 
Two pillars called Tees, like the 
household gods, are erected on each 
side at about fourscore yards from 
the house, and whoever passed the 
space between them without obsery- 
ing this custom, would certainly be 
punished with death. One of the 
missionaries having a child born a 
few weeks before he set out on the 
mission, christened him Otoo, in 
compliment to the king whom he 
was going to convert; on his arrival 
he found that word had been made 
so sacred by royal appropriation that 
every word into which it entered in 
composition was prohibited, and if 
little Otoo had not luckily been pro- 
vided with another Christian name, 
he must have gone without one as 
long as he remained in Taheite. 
The system of society is feudal, 
The chiefs of every district are sub- 
ject to the sovereign, and hable to 
be called upon for service. They on 
their part have under them the 
Towhas, who are their younger 
brothers, or near kindred, or ¢ayos; 
that is to say, chosen friends, and 
the ratirras, or gentlemen, who 
have one portion to the Towha’s 
three. Each of these ranks has the 


power of laying a prohibition on any 


thing which his own land produces, 
a privilege sometimes abused, but 
scnerally exercised for the sake of 
providing abundance for a feast, or 
preventing future scarcity after 4 
great consumption. These are the 
privileged orders: below these are 
the manahoune, who cultivate the 
land, and do any service which thei 


lords require. They are not, however, 
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serfs, for they may change lords, and 
remove to another district when 
they please. Some of these are con- 
sidered raa, or hallowed; others as 
unclean. It is to be regretted that 
the missionaries have given no far- 
ther explanation upon this remains 
of the system of casts. It is curious 
that the districts are subdivided in- 
to parishes, which are called mattey- 
nas. The matteyna is what may be 
called the manor house, being “ dis- 
tinguished, either by a degree of 
rank in its ancient or present owner, 
or by a portion of land attached to it, 
or, sometimes, on account of its 
central situation to a few other 
houses.”- The matteyna sects up a 
Tee, or image at the morai, thereby 
setting it apart as its parish place of 
worship; and the other houses in the 


‘department claim the same liberty 


ef worshipping there. These houses 
are called ZJees, household gods, 
standing for houses, probably as 
Lares among the Latins, and hearths 
in our own language. There are 
ten of these to a matteyna. 

When Taheite was rediscovered 
in our fathers’ days, it became the 
admiration and envy of Europe. The 
philosophists who placed happiness 
in the indulgence of sensual appetite, 
and freedom in the absence of legal 
and moral restraints, were loud in 
their praises of this “ New Cythera;” 
and even men of healthier intellect, 
and sounder principles, regarded 
these islanders as singularly favour- 
ed by Providence, because their food 
was produced spontaneously, and 
they had no other business in life 
than to enjoy existence. But now 
that they are better known, it ap- 
pears, indisputably, that their iniqui- 
tes exceed those of any other peo- 
ple, ancient or modern, civilized or 
savage; and that human nature ne- 
ver has been exhibited in such utter 
depravity as by the inhabitants of 
these terrestrial Paradises! Here has 
been found the atrocious society of 
the Arreoys, and here the Mawhoos, 
whose mode of life proves that the 
most shocking and least believable 
Vou. 114. 
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charges made by the Spanish disco- 
verers against the Indians whom 
they extirpated, are no longer light - 
ly to be rejected as too monstrous 
for belief. Crimes not to be named 
are habitually committed without 
shame; and, as if to show to what 
loathsomeness of pollution a de- 
praved imagination will have re- 
course when palled with all ordinary 
abominations, a socicty was formed 
both in Taheite and Eimeo, who, in 
their meetings, were to eat human 
ordure, as the seal and sacrament of 
their association! This fraternity, 
however, was suppressed. That 
which was supposed to be their 
blessing has been their curse; it is 
in their exemption from labour that 
the efficient cause of this unparal- 
leled wickedness is to be found. 
When the Creator decreed that in 
the sweat of his brow must man eat 
bread, it may have been the punish- 
ment of more perfect beings, but to 
fallen man, the punishment became 
a blessing: a divine ordinance, ne- 
cessary for the health of soul, as 
well as body, while man continues 
to be the imperfect being that we 
behold him. 

The intercourse which the Ta- 
heiteans had had with the English 
before the arrival of the Duff, had 
produced great effects. Perceiving 
the great superiority of European 
tools, they trusted to the chance 
supplics which might arrive, and 
laid aside the use of their own. “ I 
inquired,” says a missionary, “ for a 
stone hatchet, which will soon be a 
curiosity to themselves; but they 
had none. I asked them how long it 
took them to build a canoe with 
iron tools; they answered about one 
moon. I then asked them how long 
they formerly were in doing it with 
their stone hatchets; at this they 
laughed heartily, and counted ten 
moons.” So sensible are they of the 
value of iron, that the ring of an 
anchor, which Bougainville had los, 
was hoarded for ten years by Po- 
marre, and when a ship arrived at 
last, he took it to be made into adzes 
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however, as they seem to feel for the 
sick and the dying, they have some 
customs respecting the dead which 
must have originated in strong 
affection. The body of a chief who 
died soon after the missionaries 
were left in Taheite was enbowelled 
and anointed, and cxposed to the 
sun to be dried; and every night the 
widow lay beside the corpse. The 
hair of the dead is preserved by 
their relatives, and they make it in- 
to a head dress, called tamou, which 
the women wear at their Acivas, or 
dances, and which is held in the 
highest estimation. The nails also 
of the departed are regarded as pre- 
cious relicks, and worn in mourning. 
At a marriage where some of the 
Missionaries were present, an altar 
was covered with the cloth which 
had served as a pall for the tomb of 
the bride’s father; and his skull, 
which according to custom had been 
preserved by the widow, and anoint- 
ed with cocoa nut oil, was pro- 
duced and presented to the daughter 
and her bridegroom. 
The privileges of the royal family 
are in the spirit of Asiatick de spo- 
tism; whatever place they enter is 
made sacred by their presence, and 
no persons except their domesticks 
may enter afterwards. They are 
carried every where on men’s shoul- 
ders, and, however steep or danger- 
ous the way, they must not alight 
unless it be within their own do- 
mains, for whatever a royal foot 
touches, becomes sacred ground. 
They are said to sit gracefully, and, 
when travelling, go usually upon the 
trot. Frequently at these times, they 
amuse themselves with finger hunt- 
ing the heads of the bearers; and it 
is the peculiar privilege of the queen 
that she alone, of all women, may 
eat what she catches there. Wretch- 
ed as this mode of conveyance is, 
the least commodious and the mean- 
est that ever pride has invented, it 
is called fying / The court of Con- 
stantinople, itself, did not exceed 
that of Tahcite, in its language of 
adulation. The house of the kine 1s 


called the Clouds of Heaven, hi, 
double canoe, the Pazubow, his 
torch Lightning, and the drum 
which is beat for his amusemen; 
Thunder. The king’s dignity does 
not permit him to feed himself. 
“ We were surprised,” say the mis- 
Slonaries, “to see so stout a man, 
perhaps the largest in the whole 
island, fed like a cuckoo.” All per- 
sons must uncover the breast and 
shoulders before him and his family, 
and even when they pass his palace. 
Two pillars called Tees, like the 
household gods, are erected on each 
side at about fourscore yards from 
the house, and whoever passed the 
space between them without obsery- 
ing this custom, would certainly be 
punished with death. One of the 
missionaries having a child born a 
few weeks before he set out on the 
mission, christened him Otoo, in 
compliment to the king whom he 
was going to convert; on his arrival 
he found that word had been made 
so sacred by royal appropriation that 
every word into which it entered in 
composition was prohibited, and if 
little Otoo had not luckily been pro- 
vided with another Christian name, 
he must have gone without one as 
long as he remained in Taheite. 
The system of society is feudal, 
The chiefs of every district are sub- 
ject to the sovereign, and hable to 
be called upon for service. They on 
their part have under them the 
Zowhas, who are their younger 
brothers, or near kindred, or ¢ayos, 
that is to say, chosen friends, and 
the ratirras, or gentlemen, who 
have one portion to the ‘Towha’s 
three. Each of these ranks has the 
power of laying a prohibition on any 
thing which his own land produces, 
a privilege sometimes abused, but 
gcnerally exercised for the sake of 
providing abundance for a feast, or 
preventing future scarcity after 4 
great consumption. These are the 
privileged orders: below these are 
the manahoune, who cultivate the 
land, and do any service which their 
lords reguire. They are not, however, 
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serfs, for they may change lords, and 
remove to another district when 
they please. Some of these are con- 
sidered raa, or hallowed; others as 
unclean. It is to be regretted that 
the missionaries have given no far- 
ther explanation upon this remains 
of the system of casts. It is curious 
that the districts are subdivided in- 
to parishes, which are called mattey- 
nas. The matteyna is what may be 
called the manor house, being “ dis- 
tinguished, either by a degree of 
rank in its ancient or present owner, 
or by a portion of land attached to it, 
or, sometimes, on account of its 
central situation to a few other 
houses.”- The matteyna sets up a 
Tee, or image at the morai, thereby 
setting it apart as its parish place of 
worship; and the other houses in the 


‘department claim the same liberty 


ef worshipping there. These houses 
are called Zees, household gods, 
standing for houses, probably as 
Lares among the Latins, and hearths 
in our own language. There are 
ten of these to a matteyna. 

When Taheite was rediscovered 
in our fathers’ days, it became the 
admiration and envy of Europe. The 
philosophists who placed happiness 
in the indulgence of sensual appetite, 
and freedom in the absence of legal 
and moral restraints, were loud in 
their praises of this “ New Cythera;” 
and even men of healthier intellect, 
and sounder principles, regarded 
these islanders as singularly favour- 


ed by Providence, because their food 


was produced spontaneously, and 
they had no other business in life 
than to enjoy existence. But now 
that they are better known, it ap- 
pears, indisputably, that their iniqui- 
ties exceed those of any other peo- 
ple, ancient or modern, civilized or 
savage; and that human nature ne- 
ver has been exhibited in such utter 
depravity as by the inhabitants of 
these terrestrial Paradises! Here has 
been found the atrocious society of 
the Arreoys, and here the Mawhoos, 
whose mode of life proves that the 


most Shocking and least befieyable 
VoL. ir. ! 
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charges made by the Spanish disco- 
verers against the Indians whom 
they extirpated, are no longer light - 
ly to be rejected as too monstrous 
for belief. Crimes not to be named 
are habitually committed without 
shame; and, as if to show to what 
loathsomeness of pollution a de- 
praved imagination will have re- 
course when palled with all ordinary 
abominations, a socicty was formed 
both in Taheite and Eimeo, who, In 
their meetings, were to eat human 
ordure, as the seal and sacrament of 
their association! This fraternity, 
however, was suppressed. That 
which was supposed to be their 
blessing has been their curse; it is 
in their exemption from labour that 
the efficient cause of this unparal- 
leled wickedness is to be found. 
When the Creator decreed that in 
the sweat of his brow must man eat 
bread, it may have been the punish- 
ment of more perfect beings, but to 
fallen man, the punishment became 
a blessing: a divine ordinance, ne- 
cessary for the health of soul, as 
well as body, while man continues 
to be the imperfect being that we 
behold him. 

The intercourse which the Tas 
heiteans had had with the English 
before the arrival of the Duff, had 
produced great effects. Perceiving 
the great superiority of European 
tools, they trusted to the chance 
supplies which might arrive, and 
laid aside the use of their own. “ 1 
inquired,” says a missionary, “ for a 
stone hatchet, which will soon be a 
curiosity to themselves; but they 
had none. I asked them how long it 
took them to build a canoe with 
iron tools; they answered about one 
moon. I then asked them how long 
they formerly were in doing it with 
their stone hatchets; at this they 
laughed heartily, and counted ten 
moons.” So sensible are they of the 
value of iron, that the ring of an 
anchor, which Bougainville had losi, 
was hoarded for ten years by Po- 
marre, and when a ship arrived a: 
last, he took it to be made into adzes 
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When the missionaries erected their 
forge, this old king caught the black- 
smith in his arms, all grim and dirty 
as he was, and Joined noses with 
him to express his joy. “ So import- 
ant,’ says captain Vancouver, “ are 
the various European implements 
and other commodities now become 
to the happiness and comfort of 
these islanders, that I cannot avoid 
reflecting with captain Cook, on the 
very deplorable condition to which 
these goed people, on a certainty, 
must be reduced, should their com- 
munication with Europeans be ever 
at an end.- The knowledge they 
have now acquired of the superi- 
ority, and the supply with which 
they have been turnished of the 
more useful implements, have ren- 
dered these, and other European 
commodities, not only essentially ne- 
cessary to their common comforts, 
but have made them regardless of 
their former tools and manufactures, 
which are now growing fast out of 
use, and, I may add, equally fast out 
of remembrance. Of this we had 
convincing proof in the few of their 
bone or stone tools or utensils that 
were seen amongst them. Those 
offered for sale, were of rude work- 
manship and of an inferiour kind, 
solely intended for our market, to 
be purchased by way of curiosity. I 
am, likewise, well convinced that 
by a very small addition to their 
present stock of Europeon cloth, 
the culture of their cloth plant, 
which now scems much neglected, 
will be entirely disregarded, and 
they will rely upon the precarious 
supply which may be obtained from 
accidental visiters, for this, and many 
other of the most important requi- 
sites of social life.” 

“} paid our host,” says Mr. Wil- 
son, “ with a draft on the captain for 
a pair of scissars, and as they have 
no doubt of the specified value of 
the paper, and have learnt how to 


b 


* The crooked-back, according to the missionaries, is the effect of a disease called 
ketutte (which, however, they have not explained) and the natives say that when the 


buck breaks, the person recovers. 
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negotiate the notes, he seemed quite | 
rich. What a commencement of ci. 
vilisation!”” These were, indeed, 
commencements of civilisation, by 
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the good to which they might so easily 
have led, was impeded by grievous } 
obstacles. Diseases of every kind ) 
were raging among them. The most . 
destructive is that dreadful malady " 
which seems destined, as an appro- “ 
priate punishment and consequence ™ 
of their vices, to exterminate this ; 
most sinful and most wretched peo- - 
ple. When the missionaries arrived h 
it was supposed that a fourth par ty 
of the whole population was infected. ¢ 
It appears as if this disease acquired pe 
new virulence when communicated ve 
to anew race. “ Many most misera- th 
ble objects,” say the brethren, “ pre- E 
sented themselves, with foul and or 
horrid ulcers, carious bones, loss er 
of limbs, and in the last stage of T 
consumption. Many are separated BR py 
from their families in a shed or out cc 
house, nor suffered to touch provi- st 
sions of any kind but what are ar 
brought them; their dearest friends pe 
and relatives shun them, they are to 
not permitted to bathe near any per. pr 
son in the river, and though they fre 
are not left to starve, they are aban- is] 
doned to rot alive.’’ Another loath ha 
some malady, but of their own home: ex 
growth, is that which the immode: fai 
rate use of yava produces; the eye: wa 
become blood-shot and sore, the skin mi 
is covered with a thick scurf, and att 
the soles of the feet crack; yet they cu 
regard this as an honourable dis. ifs 
tinction, calling it the yava-skin for 
rather than a disease! It also ren ent 
ders them liable to violent _ fits Bi nec 
Having really suffered much from ex] 
their intercourse with Europeans, the 
they impute to them all their suf as 
ferings, and believe that all theif Sp 
mortal diseases have been brought une 


by the ships. Cook they say brought 
the intermitting fever and the crook-§ 
ed* backs; Vancouver the dysentery; 
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Bligh the scrophula; the Spaniards 
in their feeble mission,* a large 
swelling in the throat, which gene- 
rally proves fatal: They even fancy 
that a ship in passing by the island 
has sent them a disease. 
Among these people eighteen 
methodist missionaries were left, of 
whom five were married men. 
« Lord,” said one of them in his 
journal, “« thou hast set me In a 
heathen land, but a land, if I may 
so speak, flowing with milk and 
honey. O put more grace and grati- 
tude into my poor cold heart, and 
grant that J may never with Jeshu- 
run grow fat and kick !”’+ But the 
very day after the Duff departed 
they were scized with a panick. 
Edea, the king’s mother, had been 
overheard talking of their property, 
and the fitness of taking it away. 
This alarm subsided. It is indeed 
probable, as the queen said, that her 
conversation, had been misunder- 
stood. Three months passed away, 
and the hurry of their first occu- 
pations being over, they then began 
to deliberate concerning their future 
proceedings; for they had _ sailed 
from England, landed upon the 
island, and been left there without 
having determined upon any thing, 
except one and twenty articles of 
faith. The first question propounded 
was: “ Will it be proper for us, as 
missionaries to the heathen, to 
attempt the abolition of the horrid 
custom of murdering infants? and 
ifso, what means should be adopted 
for the accomplishment of such an 
end?” Little discussion could be 
necessary on such a question, and 
exhortation was the only means in 
their power; they agreed, however, 
as an inducement to the Arreoys to 
spare their children, to take them 
under their care, and instruct them 
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in European arts. The next question 
was, “ How was the society to act 
should an attack be made upon them 
by the natives?” One asked in reply 
if it was not their duty to give up 
themselves and all that they posses- 
sed tothe enemy? Another answered 
“ were it not for his feelings for the 
women and children he should not 
hesitate a single moment!” But 
being eighteen in number, and well 
provided with muskets, they resol- 
ved upon resistance in case of attack. 
A more difficult question remained, 
“If any brother should find himself 
disposed to marry one of the native 
women, would it be thought by the 
society an improper act?” This, it 
may be remembered, had been per- 


‘mitted at Tongataboo. Here, how- 


ever, “ reference was had to the 
word of God, by which it was 
proved to be an unlawful action, for 
any brother to marry a native wo- 
man in her present state, an idola- 
tress. It was replied, it ought to be 
considered, that if a native was not 
taken in her present condition, there 
was no alternative, bu‘ to remain 
single, and exposed to all the dread- 
ful temptations with which they were 
surrounded. To this it was answered, 
“ God changeth not his mode of 
government for the accommodation 
of his creatures, and whatever he 
calls us to, we ought to look to him 
for strength to endure.” 

Things went on smoothly for 
about four months after these points 
were settled. Then four of the mis- 
sionaries were knocked down and 
robbed of their clothes. This alarm- 
ed them so greatly, that eleven of 
them abandoned the mission and 
fled to Botany Bay, in a trading ves- 
sel which happened to be in the 
harbour. The brethren who remain- 
ed wrote to the directors with wiser 


* An account of this mission is printed with the Descripcion Historial de la Provincia 
" Archipielago de Chiloe, &¢c. por el P. F. Pedro Gonzales de Agueros. Madrid, 1711. It 
was sent from Peru in 1774, and two missionaries were left on the island, who remain- 
edthere only a few months, and have communicated nothing worthy of notice in their 


journal, 


t The Directors have transcribed this passage from the journals, “ because,” they 


say, “others will feel it with sensations of delight as we do.” 


Adk 


views than they had before enter- 
tained. “Experience,” said they, 
«“ has taught us, the more we are en- 
cumbered about worldly things, the 
less concern we have for the conver- 
sion of the heathen. Taheite affords 
food and raiment suitable to its cli- 
mate, and sufficient to answer the 
great end of Providence, in granting 
us these blessings, viz. to cover our 
nakedness, and to sustain for a while 
our earthly, perishing tabernacles; 
and having those things, we hope the 
Lord will teach us to be content. We 
think it needful to inform the Direc- 
tors of the society, that it appears 
to us at present a reenforcing this 
island with a body of missionaries, 
consisting of men, women, and chil- 
dren, and furnished after the manner 
of ourselves, when we quitted our 
native country in the ship Duff, 
would nothing forward the work of 
God on Taheite, or the adjacent 
islands. But if four or six Christian 
men, void of worldly encumbrances, 
will be willing to hazard their lives 
for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
in the salvation of the heathen, and 
led by the Eternal Spirit, forsake all 
and follow us, we shall glory, if 
spared, to give them the right hand 
of Christian, brotherly fellowship.” 
The forge, for their blacksmith 
had left them, was taken possession 
ef by a native who had learnt to 
work at it, and one of his first jobs 
was to make an iron lance-head, 
armed with barbs. The fears of the 
brethren for their personal safety 
abated. It became manifest that the 
natives got more by letting them re- 
main in peace, than by plundering 
them. They submitted to see some 
of their property pilfered, and came 


to the only resolution consistent w ith» 


their circumstances and their call- 
ing, “through the grace of God not 
to intermeddle with arms either for 
offence or defence.” Not many 
months after the departure of their 
comrades, Lewis addressed a letter 
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to his brethren, informing them, that 
after a long and great conflict of 
mind, it was his fixed determination, 
to take one of the natives to wife, 
and abide faithfully towards her until 
death. Evil reports which they had 
heard, and something which they 

had seen, had prepared them for this 
falling off, and Mr. Lewis was con. 
sequently disowned by the church of 
Christ, residing on Point Venus. 
This unfortunate man was one of the 
best educated and most useful mem. 
bers of the mission. He understood 
Hebrew, had learnt the art of print- 
ing, and had attended the hospitals. 
Even in Taheite, there are women of 
rood feelings; for human nature can 
never, any where, nor under any cir- 
cumstances, be so utterly perverted, 
but that some individuals are to be 
found, in whom a shadow of the like- 
ness of their Creator, is still discern- 
ible. That sad history of the Bounty 
mutineers, affords one melancholy 
instance. A midshipman, by name 
Stewart, having made himself guilty 
in the sudden burst of mutiny, took 
up his abode on the island, and lived 
with the daughter of a chief, who 
had born him a beautiful girl, when 
the Pandora arrived, and he was 
seized and laid in irons, She followed 
him with her infant to the ship. The 
officers who witnessed the scene 
which ensued could scarcely bear 
to behold it, and Stewart besought 
them not to let her see him again. 
So she was separated from him by 
force and sent ashore. In the course 
of two months she pined away,* and 
died—literally of a broken heart. He, 
happily for himself, perished in the 
wreck of the Pandora. The orphan 
has been bred up by the mission- 
aries. It was not, however, Lewis’s 
fortune, to meet with a wife like 
this! He continued to live with her 
about sixteen months, attending the 
church service of the missionaries; 
though cut off from communion with 
them, and performing the private 


* A poem of great merit upon this melancholy story, appeared in the Monthly Me 
gazine, and was republished in the Select Reviews, &e. yol. I]. p. 139. 
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© Jevotions with piety, which could 
7 not have been feigned. At the end of 


that time he was murdered. The 
woman with whom he cohabited, 
grew tired of him; she had formed a 
connexion with another man; his 
presence was an interruption to 
them; and his property a temptation. 

This loss was made up to the 
society by the return of Henry and 
his family from Botany Bay. Shortly 
after brother Broomhall fell into a 
very dreadful © snare of Satan.” 
What share Satan may have had in 
the business we shall not pretend 
to decide, but certainly it may be 
considered as one of the strange 
freaks of the human mind that a 
man who had voluntarily embarked 
on such an errand, and continued 
so long in such a calling, should of 
a sudden fall in metaphysicks, and 


Bby a few miserable sophisms, syllo- 


gize himself out of all hopes of a 
hereafter! “ What ifthe soul should 
be mortal,” was the doubt which 
started into his head. He turned to 
Turretine De Immortalitate Anima, 
und referred to the question dn 
anima ex intrinsica sua constitutione 
sit immortalis 2? But Turretine and 
Mr. Broomhall differed in their 
conclusions, for thus the latter 
argued: the soul exists, consequently 
it has the property of extension, for 
what is not extended is no where, 
and what is no where has no ex- 
istence, Now extension is the very 
essence of matter, the soul there- 
fore is material; all matter leads to 
dissolution, it follows therefore that 
the soul is mortal. This was the 
precious logick by which Mr. 
Broomhall convinced himself that 
because the soul exists now, it must 
cease to exist hereafter. 

Meantime the directors of the 
society in England, encouraged by 
the easy manner in which the Duff 
had disposed of her first cargo, sent 
her off with a second. Twenty nine 
adventurers embarked; of whom 
more than a third part were married 
men. Nine chose Tongataboo for 
Meir station, six preferred Tahcite, 
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five were for the Marquesas, five 
for the Navigator’s Islands, two for 
the Fejees, and two did not chose 
to determine till they came to the 
scene of action. The Duff, however, 
was captured by a French privateer 
off Cape Frio, and carried into 
Monte Video. Not deterred by this 
disaster, the directors despatched 
another ship, which had better for 
tune; but before her departure news 
from Tongataboo arrived, and from 
the brethren who had fled frorn 
Taheite, and the spirit of adven- 
turing was checked. Six only of the 
twenty nine brethren (who had all 
returned after their capture) had 
perseverance enough to re-embark, 
and one of these deserted at Botany 
Bay. Six new adventurers were 
found, one of whom died upon the 
passage, and Shelley, who had es- 
caped from ‘Tongataboo, was still 
zealous enough, notwithstanding the 
perils and sufferings which he had 
undergone, to devote himself once 
more to the savages of Polynesia. 
They quarrelled with one of their 
party upon the voyage, and he was 
in consequence rejected at Taheite, 
and sent back in the ship, but he 
stopt at the Cape of Good Hope on 
his return, and it is worthy of re- 
mark that he has there proved one 
of the most able, active, and useful 
ofthe missionaries. The last advices 
which were received announce the 
death of Jefferson, who had been 
chairman of the society since its 
first establishment on the island, a 
man for his steadiness and true piety 
(however fantastick it may some 
times have been in its outward and 
visible forms) greatly to be respect- 
ed and regretted. 

They had only been a few days 
on the islands when old Manne- 
Manne observed that the Missiona- 
ries gave them plenty of the word 
of God, but not of many other things. 
How is it, said the natives, that 
Cook, Clarke, Vancouver, Bligh, 
and others, that have been here. 
never told us any thing of what you 
tell us concerning Jesus Christ | 
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The missionaries answered they 
knew less of the language of the 
country than we do, and though 
they knew the name of Jesus Christ, 
yet they knew not his customs, and 
did not hold them. It was the sensible 
remark of a boy “ that the English 
sent the Duff last, and if they had 
sent the gospel by the first ship our 
feather gods would have been thrown 
away long ago.” It cannot, indeed, 
be doubted that the total silence of 
former visiters upon the subject of 
Christianity, the complacency with 
which they assisted at idolatrous 
ceremonies, and the habits of licen- 
tious intercourse to which they aban- 
doned themselves, must greatly have 
prejudiced the natives against any 
lessons of religion or morality from 
the English. A remembrance too of 
the grievous evils which we have 
really brought upon them, and of 
those which they unjustly impute to 
us, operate as another obstacle. 
Bodily afflictions, say the Mission- 
aries, instead of inclining them to 
come and hear when invited, irri- 
tate them against the gospel, and 
they frequently address us in some 
such words as these: “ You tell us 
of salvation, and behold we are 
dying!” If they are told it is the 
salvation of their souls which they 
are called upon to accept, not that 
of their bodies from sickness and 
death in this world, they still mis- 
conceive, or they sometimes say: 
« We want no other salvation than 
to live in this world.” They call up- 
on the missionaries to look upon the 
poor wretches who are rotting alive, 
and ask if their preaching can hale 
them! When the brethren tell them 
to hear the word of God and be 
saved, they laugh and ridicule the 
preacher, telling him they have 

heard and are not saved, but con- 
tinue dying. The havock is indeed 
horrible. “ Stout men,” says the 


yournalist, “ are cut down in a few 
months; women and children share 
the like fate. We have told them re- 
peatedly It is owing to the wicked- 
ness of their women in prostituting 


themselves to the sailors that come 
here. They understand what we Say, 
and assent to the truth of it; but their 
hearts are so set upon covetousness, 
that the appearance of a vessel effy. 
ces all remembrance of the evils 
they have suffered and are suffer. 


ing, and they burn with desire to | 


obtain something, if it is but a rag, 
This induces husbands to prostitute 
their wives, and parents their chil- 
dren.’ The promiscuous intercourse 
to which they are accustomed more 
like beasts than human _ beings, 
makes the evil almost universal, and 
the consequent mortality is dreadful 
beyond all former example. Cook 


unquestionably overrated the popn.- | 


lation of the island, when he suppo- 
sed it to be 200,000. In 1797, Mr. 


Wilson computed it upon apparently J 


good grounds, at only 16,000, and in 
six years they were reduced to less 
than half that number. No disease 
which is not pestilential, can account 
for so rapid a diminution of the hv- 
man species; but, while the present 
generation is wasting away, their de- 
testable practices are cutting off the 
future. No where has child murder 
been so generally practised. If any 
of the nobles of either sex, connect 
themselves with persons below their 
rank, the children of that connexion 
are invariably destroyed. Among the 
lower classes, it is not uncommon 
for a woman to destroy her three 
first infants. Females are far more 
frequently destroyed than __ boys; 
hence women are so scarce, that 
they who are not, in some degree, 
wealthy, cannot purchase wives; and 
being courted in proportion to their 
scarcity, they are here as inconstant 
as the worst libellers of the sex have 
ever delighted to represent them. 
They often change bkusbands, and 
either procure abortion, or murde? 
the new born babe, that they may be 
without incumbrances ! These prac- 
tices, the Arreoys, the Mawhoos, 
and their other unutterable abomi- 
nations, are rapidly rooting out the 
race. The inhabitants of this group 
cannot long have, been in this state 
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of utter depravity, or they must have 
inevitably been exterminated. — 
' On the first arrival, the mission- 
aries noticed the inattention of the 
natives to whatever exceeded the 
ordinary scope of their ideas. They 
listened with littlhe interest to stories 
concerning Europe; but whoever 
began to tell of the Marquesas, or 
of Tongataboo, had presently an 
eager audience about him. How, 
then, was it to be expected, that 
men, caring so little for what was in 
the slightest degree, above their 
comprehension, should at once at- 
tend to the mysteries of Christianity ‘ 
Some have told us, say the journal- 
ists, they never knew before that the 
Son of God is the atonement for sin; 
they always thought it was hogs. 
And sometimes when the preacher 
asks who is the true atonement, they 
reply hogs and pearls. When they 
are told that the God of the English 
is the God of the whole world, and 
that he gives them their hogs, their 
cocoas, and their bread fruit, they 
flatly deny it, saying, they had all 
these things long before they ever 
heard of him. Otoo sent one day for 
Mr. Turnbull (who has published a 
very valuable account of his adven- 
tures in this part of the world) to 
ask him whether all the missionaries 
preached was true. “ I replied,” says 
he, “in the affirmative, that it was 
strictly so, according tomy own be- 
lief, and that of all the wiser and bet- 
ter part of my countrymen. He de- 
manded of me where Jehovah lived; 
I pointed to the Heavens; he said he 
did not believe it. His brother was, if 
possible, still worse. Edea was look- 
ig on with a kind of haughty and 
disdainful indifference. It was all ha- 
very or falsehood, they said; they 
would not believe unless they could 
sce. We could bring down the sun 
and mooa by means of our quadrant. 
Why could we not bring down our 
Saviour by similar means?” The 
brethren complain, that they find it 
impossible to make them sensible of 
tieir souls’ value, or indeed what 
their souls are. When,” say they, 


4, 
“we endeavour to speak to them 
about the Aidden man of the heart, its 
nature, qualities, defilements, expo- 
sure to God’s wrath, and the way how 
to escape the same, they seldom fail 
to laugh, and treat it as an idle tale.” 
Had they talked about the hidden 
man of the bowels, they might have 
been understood; for the Taheiteans 
believe the bowels to be the imme- 
diate seat of life and sensation, and 
all figurative language therefore, 
which refers to the head as the seat 
of thought, or the heart as the seat of 
the affections, is to them unintelligi- 
ble. 

If Christianity be true, it is not 
possible that any state of society, nor 
any established superstition, can ren- 
der a people utterly incapable of re- 
ceiving it. There are but two peace- 
able methods of conversion, by in- 
fluencing the feelings and imagina- 
tion, or by persuading the under- 
standing. Unfortunately it happens, 
that of all forms of Christianity, that 
of the methodists is the least at. 
tractive, and the most irrational. It 
must also be acknowledged, that 
Protestantism wants many of the 
most effectual implements of con- 
version; precisely in proportion as it 
is purer than popery, is it less adapt- 
ed to impress the gross and unculti- 
vated mind ofa heathen. But beyond 
all doubt, the manner in whicl ima- 
ges are regarded in catholick coun- 
tries, is perfect idolatry; and of a 
grosser kind, than that of the class- 
ical pagans. We may envy the catho- 
licks their crucifix and their Ma- 
donna, but we dare not, even for 
good purposes, introduce an errour, 
which it would be so difficult to re- 
move. 

Great good, however, may yet be 
done, if the views of the directors in 
England become as rational as those 
of the missionaries are grown. “ Our 
missionary labours,” thus they write, 
“are contracted and languid; difli- 
culties without, and discouragements 
within, weaken our hands. We 
formerly wrote for a body of mis- 
sionaries with a director; we now 
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are of opinion that it would be bet- 
ter if the far greater part of them 
were mechanicks, and such mecha- 
nicks as would be able to turn the 
aatural productions of the island to 
profit, or cultivate such other things 
as may be rendered prohtable. The 
inhabitants are so excessively at- 
tached to their idolatrous and bar- 
barous customs, that to us lt appears 
as if it would be both a long and a 
slow work to evangalize them. We 
apprehend that we, as well as many 
in England, have been heretofore 
very much mistaken in our ideas of 
planting the gospel in the Society 
Islands. Disappointments and diffi- 
culties, now often met with, and for- 
merly not much thought of, have 
cooled our once too sanguine spirit, 
and taught us to be more humble in 
our expectations.” In a former letter 
they say: “ We are afraid of colo- 
nizing, lest it should prove, in time, 
destructive to the liberty, or lives and 
property of the natives. Some of the 
islanders themselves have expressed 
a suspicion, that if a large body of 
foreigners should come and settle 
among them, they would be turned 
out of their possessions, and driven 
to the mountains.” It is, however, 
only by colonisation that these coun- 
tries can be civilized, and that it is 
our interest, and the interest of the 
whole commercial world, that they 
should be civilized, will presently 
appear. One important step has al- 
ready been taken. Shelly, who has 
left the mission, has built a schooner 
at Taheite, and opened a direct 
trade with Botany Bay. If the Mis- 
sionary Society would send out a 
body of men capable of instructing 
the Taheiteans in the useful arts of 
life, and some of them well versed 
in medicine, they would be well re- 
ceived; for abundant proofs have 
occurred that these islanders, how- 
ever deaf to the voice of the preach- 
er, are not only susceptible, but 
even desirous of improvement. Old 
Pomarre, when the Duff arrived, 
particularly regretted their want ol 
ships, and of knowledge how to con- 
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duct them to foreign countries. 
They were able, he said, to go no 
further than Ulietea or Huaheine, 
and that at the risk of being driven 
they knew not whither, to perish; 
whereas, we could sail for many 
moons, and in the darkest nights 
and strongest gales, and, after all, 
















































could come exactly to Taheite, : 
Captain Wilson wisely replied to k 
this, that we also were once in the to 
Same state, and knew nothing; but oh 
that good men brought the speaking je 
paper into our country, and taught ar 
us to understand it; by means of ta 
which, we learnt to know the true su 
God; to build and conduct ships; and on 
to muke axes, knives, scissars, and ar 
the various things which he saw we th 
possessed. According to their ac- th 
count, we have imported the breed w]) 
of fleas among them, which are be- pl. 
come a grievous nuisance, and will ra 
continue to be so till the natives he 
live in floored houses, and_ have mc 
learned domestick as well as_ per: sin 
sonal cleanliness. The present effect the 
of this nuisance is a great demand sar 
for bedsteads; the carpenter and Hi: 
joiner would find willing pupils pel 
among them. They are now begin al 
ning to affect European fashions. bre 
“QOur neighbours,” says the jour the 
nalist, “ would give almost any the 
price for an old black coat, of MMlish 
blue coat and shirt: and no man ithe: 
thinks he can go before the king Bia ¢ 
with any appearance of consequence lish 
on a publick occasion, except he C1 
has a musket, coat and shirt, or a Revi 
least, a coat to accompany his mus Pp 
ket.’ But there are better symptoms Hi mis: 
than these. The missionaries on theit Hand 


arrival judged very unfavourably of Hiiinis: 
young QOtoo, the present Pomarre. The 
This king, however, after awhile, if h 
denovenid his desire of improve- awa 
ment ina singular manner, He was the 


exceedingly solicitous that brother Bi But 
Lewis should teach him Hebrew. self 
The whimsical fancy soon _ pas! une 
away. His next desire was, that @ and 


in t 
senc 
to pr 


V 


still might be sent him. Some Sand- 
wich islanders, it was supposed, had 
told him its use, and instigated him 











to ask for one. One of these island- 
ers who had been in England, talked 





, to the king with more effect, than 
0 [9 the missionaries had done. His mind 
. was manifestly much enlarged by 
y what he heard from this man; and 
s he began to spare time cnough from 
| his sports to learn to make the let- 
“ ters of the English alphabet, to 
0 He know their names, and to put them 
ie together, so as to form words, and 
ut short sentences. “ Sull,’ says the 
§ Je journalist, “he is extremely wild 
ht and unsteady, and appears deeply at- 
of tached to his country’s idolatry and 
le superstition. Pomarre, however, had 
id in him deeper thoughts and more 
id ardent desires of improvement, than 
ve Ge the missionaries suspected. Finding 
C- the inconvenience of the privilege 
ed which appropriated to himself every 
e> place wherein he entered, he abro- 
il gated it in favour of the mission 
C3 BM house, and there he now spends 
ve most part of his time, generally amu- 
oT sing himself with writing. Many of 
ct the higher orders are acquiring the 
nd same art after their king’s example. 
nd His own language he writes with 
ils pertect facility; and has written in it 
in- u letter to the directors, which the 
ns. brethren translated. He then copied 
ur the translation, and a fac-simile of 


ny femme the translated jetter, has bee: pub- 
ol lished in the nineteenth number of 


al Hethese Transactions. It is written in 
ing faa good, legible hand; very few Eng- 
ct Mm lish gentlemen write so well. 


he [ This letter was published in the Select 
at Reviews, &c. vol. I. p. 417.] 

us Pomarre has also promised the 
mis missionaries to abolish infanticide 











elt and human sacrifices. In these pro- 
of MM mises he may or may not be sincere. 
re. The people sometimes scoffingly ask 
ile, HB he or any of his family, have cast 
ver away Oro, saying, when they hear 
was the word of Jehovah, then will we. 
het HA But of his desire of improving him- 
ew. Ma self and his people, this letter is an 
a5! HE UNequivocal and extraordinary proof; 
it @ Mand if the society second his wishes 
nd- Hin the way which he suggests, by 
had HM sending out a colony strong enough 
uD Be to protect themselves, and not so nu- 
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merous as to excite jealousy, there 
can be little doubt that the remnant 
of these islanders may soon become 
a civilized people. Pomarre is now 
acknowledged as king in most of the 
neighbouring islands. Had he with 
him a body of colonists, the stability 
of his government would be secured; 
and it would be in his power to settle 
the succession, so as that the evils 
which he apprehends after his death, 
might be effectually prevented. Cus- 
toms so h@stile to human happiness, 
as those of Taheite, are easily root- 
ed out, whenever the governours are 
disposed to abolish them. Not long 
after the conquest of Mexico, a 
Spaniard observed one of the Mexi- 
cans to be remarkably punctual in 
his attendance at mass, and he asked 
him how it was that he could so 
thoroughly have forsaken the faithin 
which he was bred up. He replied, 
the religion of our fathers was so 
bloody and so crue], and burthened 
us so grievously, that in order to rid 
ourselves of such a yoke, we should 
gladly have received not merely 
your law, which is so good and holy 
aone, but any other whatsoever. No 
nations in the new world, says Her- 
rera, have received the gospel better 
than those who laboured under the 
greatest burthen of diabolical cere- 
monies; for the insufferable yoke of 
the laws of the devil had wearied 
them, and that of Christ, therefore, 
appeared to them just and easy; and 
the difficulty of believing the high 
mysteries of our faith was facilitated; 
because the devil had taught them 
to believe things still more incredi- 
ble. This is not the less true because 
it is expressed in mythological lan- 
guage, and it will prove as true in 
Asia, as it has done in America, 
When the English system of mar- 
riage was explained by captain Wil- 
son to a party of Taheiteans, Manne- 
Manne, the old priest, did not like 
it, and said, that such was not their 
custom; but all the women who were 
present, approved it highly, aind said 
it was very good. When the mis- 
sionaries have sometimes endeavour- 





ed to prevent the murder of an in- 
fant, the mother would have spared 
it, had she been permitted. Against 
the custom of human sacrifice, all 
men, except the priests, and the 
chiefs, whom they may happen to 
influence, will readily revolt, because 
none can tell whether the lot may 
not fall upon himself. In confirma- 
tion of this, Mr. Turnbull affirms, 
that the practice is as much ab- 
horred by the common people, as it 
is upheld by the chiefs? A native 
once confessed to the missionaries, 
that the gods of Taheite were bad, 
because they ate men and hogs, and 
bread fruit, which the god of Pre- 
tane did not; he, he said, was “a 
good fellow.” This piece of English 
he had picked up; and strangely as 
he expressed himself, what he said 
explains the principle upon which 
the Polynesians are to be converted. 
To us, who have a rising colony 
in New Holland, it is becoming an 
object of more importance than may, 
perhaps, immediately be perceiv ed, 
that the benevolent attempts of the 
Missionary Society should be suc- 
cessful. Our settlement at Botany 
Bay, is producing great and unfore- 
seen ¢fiects throughout the whole of 
Polynesia. Those seas are now fre- 
quented by our own whalers and 
adventure ships, and still more by 
Americans. These vessels usually 
take in convicts at Port Jackson, 
who have either served out their al- 
lotted time, or obtained leave to go 
on board, or escaped there; and 
these men (as has been seen in the 
history of the Tongataboo mission) 
veton shore at some or other of the 
islands, where they communicate to 
the natives new means of mischief. 
From their supericur knowledge, 
they immediately obtain power, and 
are taken into favour with the chiefs, 
r become chiefs themselves. Mean- 
ra the Americans (too many. of 
whese merchants, iike the Dutch of 
old, will do any thing for profit) 
supply them with muskets and with 
sunpowder; the only articles for 


which provisions are now to be ob- 
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tained. So daring are they become 
in the use of these weapons, and so 
desperately bent upon obtaining 
more, that not a ship can touch upon 
these once hospitable shores, with. 
out imminent danger of being cut 
off; and not a few have been sur. 
prised and their whole crews mas- 
sacred. The ill treatment which the 
islanders have received from the 
traders, and the frauds practised 
upon them, especially by the atro- 
cious trick of selling them bad guns, 
provoke them to take indiscriminate 
vengeance; and the convicts usual- 
ly plan their schemes, and_ take 
the lead in executing them. Inevery 
island which the American and 
other ships have touched at, ~ this 
tremendous change is going on. 
The number of desperadoes is con- 
tinually increasing among them. 
The natives themselves, enter on 
board the ships and learn the art of 
navigation; and in less than half a 
century, these seas will be infested 
by pirates, not less cruel, and far 
more formidable, than the Malays of 


India, or the Algerines. What a re-| 
The criminals whom we g 


volution ! 
have cast out from our own country, 
are becoming apostles of mischief, 
throughout all Polynesia. 

Hence, then, the importance ol 
securing a station here, and erect- 
ing the Socicty Islands as soon as 
possible, into a civilized nation, 
able to suppress their neighbours. 
There are better prospects trom the 
Sandwich islanders. These people, 
who were, when we _ discovered 
them, far more ingenious than those 
of the other groups, are making 4 
rapid progress. No greater man has 
ever appeared among an uncultiva 
ted race than their king Tamahama; 
even our own Alfred was not more 
superiour to all those by whom he was 
surrounded. He amused captail 
Vancouver by making a cession ol 
Owhyhee to Great Britain, and let- 
ting him take formal possession. In 
turn for which, Vancouver laid 
down the keel and prepared the 
frame work of his first man of wat 
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The length of its keel was thirty-six 
fect, the extreme breadth of the 
vessel nine and a quarter; her name 
was to be the Britannia. “She was 
intended,” says he, “as a protec- 
tion to the royal person of ‘Tamaha- 
ma, and I believe few circumstances 
in his life ever afforded him more 
solid satisfaction.” His satisfaction 
was far more solid than captain Van- 
couver perceived. Ten years after- 
wards, when Mr. Turnbull was at 
Owhyhee, he had upwards of twen- 
ty vessels of different sizes, from 
twenty-five to fifty tons, some of 
' them copper bottomed. Then he 
was in want of naval stores; but that 
want no longer exists. One of his 
vessels is now seventy tons. He has 
a fortification round his_ house, 
mounted with ten guns, and a guard 
of about two hundred native soldiers, 
well disciplined in the use of fire- 
arms, who do regular duty, night 
and day. He has above two thousand 
stand of arms, and more than twelve 
thousand dollars, with other valuable 
articles in proportion, which he has 
collected in regular trade, and» de- 
posited in store houses. His people, 
seconding the projects of their king 
‘fie with equal zeal, frequently make 
voyages to the N. W. coast of Ame- 
rica, in which they learn the art of 
: navigation, and at the same time ac- 
quire property, of which they fully 
understand the value. Sandwich 
7 islanders are now to be found in 


¢ most of the South Sea traders. 
" There, also, they learn English, 
d which will probably, ere long, be so 
f blended with their language, as to 


form a new one. They confidently ex- 
iS pect to open a direct trade with China, 
in vessels of their own construction, 


ay and navigated by their own people. 
- These islands produce pearls, pear] 
as oyster shell, and sandal wood, all ar- 


ticles of great value in the China 
ol market. 


l'amahama’s views are not confin- 
ed to commerce: this is not to be 
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expected, hardly, perhaps, consider- 
ing the present state of Polynesia, 
to be wished. He must be a conque- 
ror also, and the further he can 
extend his conquests the more be- 
neficial it will be, if he can only 
secure his dominion upon such a 
basis as that it shall not be over- 
thrown by his death. Two English- 
men who were cast, by misfortune, 
upon his shores, are his chief 
counsellors. They are, by the account 
of all who have visited Owhyhee, 
men of good character. Here then 
is a place where missionaries might 
most usefully be employed, not in 
explaining creeds, preaching the 
mysterious points of faith, and teach- 
ing catechisms, but in opening 
schools under the immediate patron- 
age of a king enlightened enough 
to perceive the advantages which 
his subjects would derive from such 
instruction. He, perhaps, is too tho- 
rough a_ statesman to be very 
susceptible of religion; for they 
whose hearts are sct so intently up- 
on worldly things have little room 
for hopes of Heayen and thoughts 
of a hereafter. But it may be possi- 
ble to make him perceive that no 
religion is so useful for states as 
the Christian, which so well incul- 
cates the duties of order and obe- 
dience. If, however, Tamahama be- 
lieves too sincerely in his country’s 
mythology, or fears the influence 
of the priests too much, for him to 
encourage the progress of a new 
faith, it cannot be doubted that he 
would willingly see his subjects 
instructed in the rudiments of civili- 
zation: they may be taught to write 
and read, and that done, the bible 
may be introduced among them. It 
will do its own work in time. Much 
might be said upon this part of so 
important and interesting a subject, 
but we shall have other opportunities 
in treating of the other protestant 
missions, and this has led us beyond 
our usual limit 
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FROM THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


LIFE OF FLORIAN. 


JEAN-PIERRE CLARIS DE 
FLORIAN, was born in 1755, at the 
castle of Florian, in the Lower Ce- 
vennes, at some distance from An- 
duza and Saint Hypolite. Although 
these particulars were not known to 
us, it would be easy to supply them. 
In fact, we read them at the opening 
of his Pastoral of Estelle: “ I wish 
to celebrate my native land—to de- 
scribe those delightful climates 
where the green olive, the vermil- 
lioned mulberry, the gilded grape, 
grow up together beneath an azure 
sky:—where, upon smiling hills, 
sprinkled with violets and daffodils, 
bound numerous flocks and herds:— 
where a sprightly, yet a feeling 
people, laborious, but yet cheerful, 
escape from want, by toil, and from 
vice by cheerfulness.” And a few 
lines lower: * Qn the borders of the 
Gardon, at the foot of the lofty 
mountains of Cevennes, between the 
town of Anduza, and the village of 
Massanne, lies a valley, where na- 
ture seems to have collected all her 
treasures.” 

The castle in which Florian was 
born, was built by his grandfather, a 
counsellor of the Chamber of Ac- 
counts at Montpellier, who ruined 
himself by building a superb man- 
sion on a very small estate, and 
who, when he died, left two sons, 
and many debts. From the second 
son, Florian derived his birth. It 
appears that his grandfather had 
conceived a great affection for his 
erandson; and it afforded him real 
pleasure to see him grow up under 
his own eye. Sensibie to this ten- 
derness, and penetrated both with 


respect and love, the young Florian 
joyfully accompanied him in his ru- 
ral excursions, and procured to the 
old man a satisfaction, with which he 
was highly flattered—that of admi- 
ring his plantations. Hence arose 
that respect and veneration which 
Florian always evinced for old age, 
and that pleasing melancholy which 
he contracted a habit of, although 
he was naturally of a gay and lively 
disposition. 

One of the causes which contri- 
buted to insti] into Florian’s heart 
that pleasing melancholy which con- 
stitutes the powerful charm of his 
writings, was his having, from his 
childhood, to bewail a tender mo- 
ther whom he had never the happi- 
ness to know, and who was highly 
deserving of the regret which he 
experienced for her. The idea, that 
he never enjoyed the presence, the 
caresses, and the fostering cares of 
her who gave him birth, was to 
Florian, ever a source of painful re- 
collection: it was almost foremost in 
his thoughts; and, in the course of 
time, the more he obtained success, 
the more did he regret his mother 
could not share his feelings. He well 
knew that no person would have 
been more sensible. His father, a 
worthy honest man, was more in- 
tent on the cultivation of his land 
than on his understanding. His mo- 
ther, on the contrary, naturally in- 
telligent, had always enjoyed the 
pleasure derived from letters. It was 
from her that Florian believed he 
inherited his literary talents. From 
the description given him, by those 
who had known, he had a portrait ot 
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her painted, for which he always 
ghowed the most profound venera- 
tion. ) 

After the death of his grand- 
father, young Florian was sent to a 
school at St. Hypolite. He learned 
but little there; but his natural ge- 
nius and his witty sallies were soon 
remarked; and the favourable re- 
ports which his relations received of 
his happy dispositions, determined 
them to give him an education Ca- 
pable of assisting his talents. 

His father’s elder brother had 
married the niece of Voltaire. ‘That 
great man was spoken to in behalf 
of young Florain, and was informed 
of the rising genius he displayed. 
Voltaire was anxious to see him. 
Florain was sent to him, and his 
first introduction into the world was 
at Ferney. 

Voltaire was singularly amused 
with his gayety, his gentleness of 
manners, his lively repartees, and 
conceived a great friendship for him. 
This is evident from his letters to 
Floriannet, the friendly familiar name 
he gave him; indeed it was said, and 
even mentioned in some of the pe- 
riodical works of the day, that he 
was his near relation; but he was no 
other way allied to him than as the 
nephew of the man who had mar- 
ried his niece. 

From Ferney, Florian went to Pa- 
ris, where they procured him seve- 
ral masters to cultivate and improve 
his rising talents. He passed some 
years there; and during that period 
made several journeys to Hornoy, a 
country seat of his aunt’s, in Picardy. 
Destined from that time for the 
profession of arms, he thought it his 
duty to adopt the spirit of it: all his 
sports savoured of combats. The pe- 
rusal of some old romangts, on the 
subject of knight errantry, heated 
his imagination; and the prowess of 
the knights and deeds of chivalry 
became so much to his taste, that 
having then, for the first time, read 
Don Quixotte, which he afterwards 
translated, far from deriving plea- 
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sure from the work, he was almost 
disgusted with it. He looked upon 
Michael Cervantes as an absurd, 
impertinent blockhead, for having 
dared to attack, with the arms of ri- 
dicule, heroes who were the objects 
of his admiration. 

As his family was not rich, in the 
year 1768, he entered into the ser- 
vice of the Duke de Penthievre, as 
his page. His friends hoped, by this 
means, he would be enabled to finish 
his education, and, in the end, might 
obtain some honourable employment; 
but the education of pages was not 
the most excellent, and, without the 
resources which he had within him. 
self, would have availed him little. 

The duke, who attended to his 
own houschold, and who possessed 
a sound judgment, soon distinguish- 
ed him from among his companions. 
His frankness, his pleasantries, and 
jokes, always within the strictest 
bounds of decency, and his lively 
Witticisms, frequently amused that 
virtuous personage, who, spite of his 
wealth, of his goodness, and bene- 
volence, was, of all men in France, 
perhaps, one who was less happy. 

It was during the period that 
young Florian was page (he was 
then about fifteen) that he composed 
the first lines which came from his 
pen. The occasion which gave rise 
to them, and the subject he chose 
out of preference, equally contri- 
buted to give an idea of his charac- 
ter, which, as I have already said, 
was a melange of mirth and melan- 
choly.—The conversation one day at 
the duke’s, was rather grave, and 
turned upon religious discourses 
and sermons. Florian suddenly en- 
gaged in it, and maintained, that a 
sermon was by no means difficult to 
compose; and added, that he thought 
he was capable of composing one ii 
it was necessary. The prince took 
him at his word, and betted a wager 
of fifty louis that he would not suc- 
ceed. The curate of St. Eustache, 
who was present, was to be the 
judge. Florian immediately sect to 
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work and, in the course of a few 
days, produced the fruits of his la- 
bour. 

The astonishment of the prince 
and the curate was extreme, to hear 
a youth recite a sermon upon death, 
which was worthy of being submit- 
ted to the publick eye. The frst 
agreed that he had lost his wager, 
adding, that he experienced much 
real pleasure in having lost it: and 
immediately paid down the amount. 
The other, the curate, got posses- 
sion of the scrmon, took it away, 
and preached it at his parish church. 

When Florian had fulfilled the 
duties of a page, which only conti- 
nued. till a certain age, he was a 
long time doubtiul what line of life 
he should adopt, and his relations 
partook of his uncertainty. Some 
advised him to solicit a place of 
gentleman of honour in the prince’s 
household, as that place offered a 
certain and quiet life; others (and 
his father was of the number) wish- 
ed that he should pursue the career 
ef arms. As he had not entirely lost 
all his ideas of chivalry, he inclined 
strongly to that side. _ The “pomp 
and pageantry of war’’ appeared to 
him in a more scien light than 
all the advantages of the sedentary 
life they w ished him to adopt; and 
he remarked pleasantly enough, on 
the subject of the place of gentle- 
man to the prince, which had been 
solicited for and offered to him, 
“]T have been too long a footman, to 
become a valet de chambre.” 

He, therefore, chose the service, 
and entered into what was then call- 
ed the corps of royal artillery. He 
went to Bapaume, where the milita- 
ry college was. He applied himself 
to the study of mathematicks, and 
succeeded, as he possessed an apt- 
ness at every branch of learning. 
But the science of calculation was 
by no means analogous with the turn 
of his mind; he soon discovered it 
had no attractions for him. Born with 
a lively, brilliant imagination, Florian 
conceived that the science of calcu- 
lation served but fo restrain ifs 


flights; and he, consequently forgot 
it almost as soon as he had learned 
it. 

The academy at Bapaume, where 
Florian then was, was composed of 
young men, who, almost all, possess. 
ed considerable talents, but, with 
whom, reason was a very rare guest. 
We should suppose that they were 
occupied with their different studies, 
since many clever persons have come 
from it; but we may pretty well 
judge what must be the life of a 
great number of young men, hurried 
away by the impetuosity of youth, 
and yielding to all the extravagancies 
of their fancies. Nothing could keep 
them in restraint; one quarrel gave 
rise to another, and these daily dis. 
putes always ended in duels. Florian 
was wounded several times. At 
length, the Want of discipline in the 
pupils became so great, that they 
were obliged to suppress the esta- 
blishment. Who could have ever 
supposed that from such a_ school 
should come the author of Estelle 
and Galatea? 

Much about this time Florian ob- 
tained a troop of cavalry in the re- 
giment of Penthievre, then in garri- 
son at Maubeuge. Soon after his 
arrival in that city, he became s¢ 
violently enamoured with a canon- 
ess, as amiable as she was virtuous, 
that he absolutely wished to marry 
her. His friends and relations wisb- 
ed to dissuade him from a match 
which was no way suitable to his 
years or his fortune, and they at last 
succeeded. 

His family, from whom he had but 


little to expect, resolved to attach 


him to a man of power and interest, 
by procuring for him, notwithstand- 
ing his opposition, the place which 
he had before refused. But Florian 
wished to serve, and the prince did 
not wish any gentleman to be em- 
ployed about his person who was 
attached to the service. Anxious, 
however, to fix the wavering reso 
lution of a man whose society he 
loved, he even began to smooth the 
difficulties which might interfere 
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F with the inclinations of Florian. It 
) was agreed, then, that he should re- 
Wtire upon half pay; that his rank 





, should still continue; and that he 
should be wholly at liberty to remain 
in his new situation. He settled, 


it therefore at Paris. And this seden- 
. tary life, which he had so great a 
6 dread of, contributed not a little to 


his launching into the career of let- 
' ters. 
ia It was then, in fact, that in order 


a to remove the ennuz which some- 
4 times seized him, and of which he 
said himself he was too susceptible, 
. he began to write. The fondness 
D which he always had for the Spanish 
i language, revived. He applied him- 
.. self to the study of it, and sormed 
n the plan of translating into French, 
At every Spanish work which might ap- 
* pear to please the general taste of 
7 a the people. After a long hesitation, 
mi divided in his opinions on several 
- authors, he made choice of Cer- 
vol vantes; and, finding his Galatea pos- 
ile sessed of much interest, spite of its 

imperfections, he resolved to set 
be about it. The happy alterations which 
* he made in that poem; the entire 
r- scenes he has added to it: the rustick 
his lete; the story of the doves; the fare- 
1“ wellto Elicio’s dog; the last canto 
om enurely, which he thought necessary 
a to finish the poem which Cervantes 
vty never finished; the elegant and de. 
ms licate stanzas, which he has scatter. 
ech ed through the work; all contribu. 
bis ted to the SUCCESS of Galatea, which 
ast Wao’ermined Florian to give himself 


up entirely to this species of com- 








but position, the pastoral romance, so 
ach long fallen into absolute discredit, 
oat He published Estelle, and obtain- 
ni ed fresh success, the glory of which, 
sch was exclusively his own. Estelle, in 
rian fact, was solely his own invention, 
did MEE 224 pleased as much as Galatea. 
om- Wag Lhere are those who even prefer it 
was Wan 2 the latter. But the greatest num- 
as ber regard Estelle and Galatea, as 
»so- fa YO SISters equally amiable, and be- 
he Mm cen whom it is difficult to make a 
the Choice. 

fere Itis needless to speak of his other 
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works; they are in the hands of al- 
most every person. The custom he 
had contracted of studying and wri- 
ting, had become in him a real want: 
he never passed a day without this 
kind of labour, and he frequently toil- 
ed from morning till night. 

“ Try to write fables,” said the 
duke de Penthievre one day to him, 
Flerian followed his advice. He 
wrote fables. Many years passed 
away before he published any of 
them, and only gave them to the 
world three or four years before his 
death. This collection, the most per- 
fect which has appeared since La 
Fontaine, is, of all Florian’s works, 
that which posterity will admire the 
most. At the head of this work he 
had his portrait engraved. 

Few authors were admitted at se 
early an age, into the French Aca- 
demy. He was only thirty three the 
day he was appointed a member. 
But he did not look upon this place. 
as a place of idleness, or as a privi- 
lege for doing nothing. His new 
title, far from diminishing, increased 
his love of toil; and, if a premature 
death had not stopped him in his 
career, he had planned what was 
suficient to have kept him em- 
ployed for many years. 

Amongst his projects, was that of 
writing the lives of eminent and il- 
lustrious characters of modern histo- 
ry, and comparing them with each 
other, after the manner of Plutarch. 
He waited, he said, to undertake 
these different works till the fire of 
his imagination should be cooled. 
“ That,” said he, “shall be the em- 
ployment of my latter years.” 

The affection which he had cone 
ceived for Spain, and the Spanish 
people, was not exclusive; there was 
another people who shared it; one 
would not easily guess who—it was 
the Jews. He had a perfect knowledge 
of their history, and frequently ap 
plied it most happily. He had always 
a strong dcsire to compose a Jewish 
work; and he wrote one in jour 
books, which form a neat, small vo- 
lume, about the size of his Galatea: 
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it is entitled Eliezer and Nepthali. 
It is entirely a work of imagination, 
but possesses most lively interest. At 
the very moment I am now writing, 
a search is making for this precious 
manuscript, which cannot be found 
among the author’s papers.* Nothing 
shall be neglected to discover it, and 
to hasten the period when the pub- 
lick may enjoy this interesting pro- 
duction. 
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company, and Florian in his study, 
When he found himself in a society 
of persons who were known to hiy, 
and amongst whom he was perfectly 
at ease, he yielded to the charms of | 
conversation; and there was none 
more lively, more agreeable, more 
entertaining, than his own. When 
his spirits were a little elevated, he 
would make the melancholy laugh; 
on the other hand, where he was wp. 


























The last work of Florian, is his acquainted with those present, or W 
translation of Don Quixotte. He had no intimate acquaintance with tc 
worked at it, he said, inorder torest them, he always appeared grave and fe 
and unbend his mind, and to prove serious. But even this very gravity, p! 
to Cervantes, that he had entirely with those who knew him well, in 
forgotten the aversion he conceived formed a singular contrast with his SU 
against him in his youth. When a_ natural gayety. to 
friend observed to him, that Don Such was Florian. Such was the de 
Quixotte had been read by all the man, amiable in his conduct as in bu 
world: that the passion he attacked his writings; dividing his time fat 
not being now the fashion, would equally between friendship and sp 
excite but little interest; he replied, study; ever ready to oblige; incapa- in 
that Cervantes being the best wri- ble of giving a denial; a stranger to 
ter that Spain ever had, he should every species of animosity. He retir. 
be better known. That those who ed to Seaux at the commencement mA 
had only read the translation of Fil- of the revolution; and, solely em- 
lau de Saint Martin, knew him not ployed in his solitude in literary te) 
at all; and that he hoped they would pursuits, could it be supposed that stl 
read his, which, on the whole, was envy would disturb the tranquillity to 
only a free translation. As few wri- of his days? would tear him from fan 
ters have been more read than [lo- his peaceful thickets, and drag him cal 
rian, we trust his hopes will not be to a prison? He had so little an ides Wi: 
deceived. His translation will be of it, that his arrest came upon hin Ia 
brought forward with all possible like a thunderbolt. He felt uneasy ‘ 
despatch.t when they said to him: “ You are on 

The “ private life of Florian,” like not at liberty;” and from that mo a 
the generality of men of letters, af- ment, felt that this trait of men’s lie the 
fords no incidents of any striking na- justice, would conduct him to the my 
ture; he wrote it himself. It must tomb. dre 
have been interesting, for he related Posterity will with difficulty credit; ina 
every thing in a pleasing manner, that the author of Estelle and Ga had 
and knew how to stamp a value latea, living in rural retirement, sul- him 
cyen upon trifles; but this Life most rounded by his books, should have anx 
probably was destroyed, and there is given sufficient cause for his being Cal: 
only one person to whom it waseyer hurried to a prison. labo 
read. Amongst those various features had 

Those who are not intimately ac- which historians will cite, in ordet upo! 
quainted with him, can form no idea to characterize the epoch of the re- of t 
of the difference between Florianin volutionary regime, they will not fall HM caus 

arre 

* Since the above was written, the MS. has been discovered, and printed at Paris have 
it is a beautiful tale, and, if possible, surpasses the Death of Abel. . 

{ Florian’s Don Quixotte has since appeared from the stereotype of Didot, at Par’ 

[t is in six neat volumes, with twenty four plates, exquisite, though small. It is about \ 


“be translated into English. 
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ro remember the arrest of Florian. 


There is something so very strange 
7 in it, and the consequences were so 


A sat 


deadly, that it may not be unpleasing 
to detail the incidents. I find them 
stated in the rough copy of a memo- 
rial or petition, in the shape of a 
letter, which Florian wrote in prison 
to one of the deputies of his ac- 
quaintance. When I read it, I couid 
scarcely check my tears. Those who 
will read it after me, will shed some 
too, if they are not quite destitute of 
feeling. 1 well know that many peo- 
ple will blame Florian, for not hav- 
ing evinced more firmness, and 
suffering himself, in some measure, 
to be overwhelmed and weighed 
down by the weight of the injustice; 
but if weakness of character is a 
fault, it is not always a crime. It 
springs from sensibility, and claims 
indulgence. 


THE LETTER. 
“ Citizen Representative, 

“ You cherish, you cultivate, let- 
ters; but liberty and your country, 
still more. You require thatthe arts, 
to whom you were a friend from in- 
fancy, should be made useful to the 
cause of the people, for whom you 
wish to die. ’Tis on that title alone 
I address you. 

“ Meditating for a long time back, 
on amending the ancient history for 
a national education, I acquainted 
the committee of Publick Safety, of 
my intentions, by a memorial I ad- 
dressed to them. I spoke of myself, 
ina moment, when a timid man, w ho 
had the slightest reproach to charge 
himself with, would have been only 
anxious that he should be forgotten. 
Calm and tranquil as to this step, | 
laboured on in my retirement, and 
had already finished several articles 
upon Egypt, when a sudden order 
of the committee of Publick Safety, 
caused me to be put under a state of 
arrest, inthe prisonof Port Libre. I 
have now continued twenty days; to 


VoL. tt. 
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say nothing of the long nights, 
which differ only from the days 
from the want of light, without 
books, almost without paper—in the 
midst of six hundred persons—in 
vain calling to my assistance the 
imagination I formerly possessed, 
and finding nothing in its place but 
sorrow and dejection. 

‘“ T wish, however, to be employed 
—I have conceived the plan of a 
work* which I think useful to the 
publick morals. Even in my prison, 
1 have celebrated the hero of liber- 
v. I send you my first book: I ask 
your opinion of it. 

“If you are not of opinion that the 
poem may strengthen, in the breasts 
of the youthful part of the French 
nation, the love of the republick, 
and the respect for simple manners, 
do not answer me: let me die here. 
The alteration in my state of health 
gives me hopes, that will soon be 
the case. 

“If your civism and your taste, 
abstracted from all interest for me, 
persuade you that my work should 
be finished, speak to yourcolleagues 
members of the committee of Pub- 
lick Safety, and say to them— 

« «Of what can that man be guilty 
who dreaded being shut up in the 
Bastile for the first verses which he 
wrote in the ‘ Vassal of Mount Ju- 
ra ?’——_who wrote before the Revyolu- 
tion, the cleventh book of Mima ?— 
and who since the Revolutiou, free. 
unencumbered, without other for- 
tune than his talents, which he 
could transport to any clime, has 
not, for an Insiant, quitted his coun- 
try; commanded three years in the 
National Guards; written many 
books; and, in his collection of Fa- 
a printed that of the ALonkeys and 
the Leopiard ? 

« «Can a writer of fables, a simple 
shepherd, he who sang the loves of 
Galatea and Estelle, can he be guilty 
of a crime? The Lyre of Phedra— 
the Pipe of Gessner—toco soft, 10 


* Ilis poem of William ‘Vell “, 
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doubt, in the midst of warlike sounds, 
can they be displeasing to those who 
wish to establish freedom on the ba- 
sis of morality? The linnet which 
warbled forth its notes near the 
Jernian Marsh, when Hercules en- 
eaged the Hydra, excited not the 
hero’s wrath; nay, perhaps, when the 
victory was gained, he listened to it 
with the greater pleasure.’ 

“To these few words do I now, 
and shall reduce my sole defence. 
If they belicve me euilty, let them 
judge me; but. if lam innocent, let 
them restore me to my liberty, to my 
Ww ritings, to mv Ww orks now r rady 
for the press, and which my confine- 
ment has prevented my putting the 
finishing hand to. Let them restore 
me to my pure and harmless lite, 
and the desire of being still useful 
to my country.” 

It was thus that the mild and 
soothing voice of Florian, sought to 
strike the ears of those odious ty- 
rants, who then held France in base 
subjection. The xinth of Thermidor, 
hastened the eftect of the solicita- 
tions of Florian and his friends. He 
left the prison some time after that 
memorable day; and he hastened to 
leave Paris, to yo and live quietly in 
the country. His chief object was to 
breathe a purer air, and make him- 
self be forgotten. He had imbibed a 
degree of melancholy which render- 
ed solitude more dear to him than 
ever. Whether it was that the idea 
of the injustice he had experienced, 
had preved upon his mind so as to 
affect his health; whether it was that 
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the foul air and coarse food of the 
prison left the seeds of a dangerous 
malady; it was not long before he 
took to his bed, from which he ne. 
ver arose. 

The tenour of Florian’s life indi- 
cated a long career. His temperance 
and sobriety, gave hopes, that he 
would be a long time preserved te 
Friendship and to Letters. Although 
rather below the middle size, he 
was strongly made. His face was not 
handsome; but the serenity, the 
payety which shone in it; his full 
black eyes, sparkling with fire, 
which gave an expression of anima- 
tion to the toute ensemble of his 
countenance, rendered it striking 
and agreeable. He died at Seaux, in 
a small apartment which he occu- 
pied, at the Orangery, before he 
reached his fortieth year. 

At any other time, the death of 
the author of Estelle, Galatea, Nu- 
ma, Gonzalvo, and William Tell, 
would have been ranked amongst the 
most particular occurrences of the 
day. Poets would have written ele- 
gics upon his untimely fate; and the 
literary societies would have re- 
sounded with his eulogies, and be- 
wailed the Joss which learning had 
sustained. But, at the period when 
Florian died, men were wholly oc: 
cupied with politicks and _ grief 
Ikach had some personal tears to 
shed to the memory of murdered 
friends or kinsmen; and the death 
of Florian, scarcely noticed in a few 
of the journals of the day, was, with 
them, forgotten. 
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Causes of the Overthrow of the Sp: anish Monarchy. By the Rey. Joseph Townsend, ™. 
Author of Travels in Spain. 


THE events which have recently 
occurred in Spain have excited uni- 
versal astonishment. Every one 1s 
solicitous to trace their progress, 
and to ascertain the cause, which 
has produced them. A mighty em- 
pire overthrown in the space of a 
fey days, and the reigning family 












carried captive by foreigners with 
out resistance from the natives, ate iy: 
such events as are unparalleled qj arn 
history. the ¢ 

What cause then can be assigned Hof C] 
which is adequate to such effects! BB Suffe 
‘he cause is obvious:—bad gover Hg ce 
ment. This has ruled, in succes 
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sion, all the mighty empires which 
$x have existed in the world, and will 
Weeontinue to do so till the end of’ 
ime. . 
When a territory of contracted h- 
1its has been overrun by some pow- 
ful nation: this implies merely a 
physical inability to defend itseif— 
But when a widely extended country, 
‘ell peopled, has been suddenly 
subdued, we have always been able 


, © trace this ruin to its proper cause; 
bad government. 
In Spain a former generation saw 
he country in the space of three 
‘ years conquered by the Moors. It 
S as at that time ill governed, dis- 
5 eartened, and disarmed: but, as the 
n ew comers governed well, it re- 
1. uired more than seven hundred 
€ ‘ears of almost incessant war to 
meirive them out. There can be no 
of oubt, therefore, that to bad govern- 
l- 1ent we must ascribe this recent 
lh evolution. 
he The next question which occurs to 
he be resolved, is, how Spain came to be 
e- rorse governed than the surround- 
he ng kingdoms. 
re- This subject requires some retro- 
e- Mimmspect, some short investigation. 
ad When the intolerable abuses of 
en he feudal system, oppressive at once 
oc: o subjects and to sovereigns, requi- 
iefi ed reformation, the sagacity of 


to Btatesmen led them to different ex- 
red pedients for relief. In one point they 
ath ull agreed; they humbled the proud 
few ‘assals of the crown, but suffcred 


vith he power of the people to increase. 
such was the policy of Henry VII. 
f Ferdinand and Isabella, of Xime- 
es, and of Richelieu. Thus far all 
vas well. But whilst in England our 
parliaments maintained their power, 
such national assemblies were laid 
aside in France and Spain. Indeed 
ith: im France retained her provincial parli- 
are @im@ments, but these formed a feeble 
1 in MM arrier against the encroachments of 
the crown. In Spain, from the days 
red of Charles V. the Cortes were never 
cts! MB Suffered to assemble, excepting only 
vere Mice at the cominencement of a 
cces 


, M 


reign, to proclaim the title of the 
successour to the throne. 

One additional cause of bad go- 
vernment was found in Spain. 

When the reigning family was 
changed, and Louis XVI. forced his 
grandson upon a reluctant people, 
the Bourbon family thought it ex- 
pedient to assemble the grandces 
round the throne, where, in fact, 
they were prisoners of state. Thus 
assembied, and devested of all pow- 
er, they quickly degenerated and 
became pertectly useless to the state. 

All these circumstances have been 
noticed in my Spanish travels— 
Whilst Charles IHL. was living, the 
fovernment, it must be confessed, 
was weak, but it was not oppressive. 
His understanding was such as to 
guide him well in the choice of his 
ministers, and every one was satisfied 
of his benevolent intentions. His 
successour was not so highly favour- 
ed. Of his heart I can say nothing; 
but every thing demonstrates the 
deficiency of his intellectual powers. 
Whilst I resided at Madrid, I went 
every day to court, and, solicitous te 
form some judgment of the destined 
successour to the throne, I constante- 
ly attended in the circle, where he 
conversed with his friends and the 
foreign ministers after dinner. Here 
it was not possible to mistake his 
character in point of understanding. 
His education and his habits had no 
tendency to remedy this defect; for 
the greatest part of his time was 
spent in the diversions of the field, 
and none appeared to have been 
allotted to the improvements of the 
mind. 

When he returned from hunting, 
and when the weather prevented his 
sport, his occupations were such on- 
ly as were suited to infancy. 

After his accession to the crown 
his principal amusement in the 
depth of winter, at Madrid, was a 
Nacimiento, or representation of the 
Nativity. For this purpose, in a 
saloon of three hundred and sixty 
feet long were seen a mountain, 
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rocks, cascades, and verdant groves, 
Jerusalem and Babylon, a sea coast 
and ships, numerous images of 
angels, wise men, and shepherds, 
with the Virgin and the infant Jesus, 
all curiously wrought by the best 
artists of Italy and Spain. These 
were richly clad in modern style. 
The jewels of gold, silver, pearls, 
emeralds, and diamonds, with which 
he adorned these figures, were of 
inestimable value, and the camels 
attendant on the wise men- were 
loaded with treasures. 

The whole of this saloon was light- 
ed by hundreds of lamps, concealed 
from the spectators. 

During the twelve davs of Christ- 
mas the king always spent his nights 
in this saloon, And here the gran- 
dees, ambassadours, ministers of 
state, and persons of distinction, 
were admitted to pay their compli- 
ments, each vying with the other in 
expressions of admiration at the 
wonders of his Nacimiento 

The principal artist was obliged 
every ycar to exhibit the powers of 
his imagination by some new plan. 

When I was at Madrid I had the 
honour of being introduced to Saba- 
tini, a distinguished architect, whose 
merit had been little noticed by the 
court; but this man, in the succeed- 
ing reign, having had the good for- 
tune to give satisfaction to the sove- 
reign, by the construction of a saloon 
for his Nacimiento, as a reward for 
his ingenuity he was made an ad- 
mired. 

It must not, however, be imagined 
that Sabatini was to have the com- 
mand of fleets upon the ocean. No: 
he was to be one of the admirals who 
commanded the little fleet upon the 
‘agus, with which the king amused 
himself during his vernal residence at 
Aranjuez. 

From good authority I am inform- 
ed that more than 30,0002. was every 
year expended on this childish play- 
thing of the kine. 

Whilst Ae thus amused himself the 
cares of governmentdevolyed wholly 


on the queen, who immediately on 
his accession to the throne took her 
seat in council by his side, attended 
whenever the ministers were admit. 


ted to an audience, and prior to their | 


admission was informed of the bu. 
siness on which they came. 


As long as Florida Blanca retained | 


his power, his whole attention was 
directed to the wellbeing of the 
state. His virtue was rigid, his fidel- 
ity, inflexible. Intent on the improve. 
ment of the country, he allotted 
great sums to canals and roads; but 
not finding the publick revenue 
adequate to the demand for these 
important works, he suggested to 
the king that, for the publick good, 
other expedicnts should be resorted 
to; and when the dutchy of Alcudia 
escheated to the crown, he advised 
that the rents should be applied to 
expedite the finishing of the great 
canals. 

His wise purposes were, however, 
frustrated, and this high dignity with 
its emoluments were given to a fa 
vourite of the court. 

When I was in Spain this fa 
yourite was perfectly unknown. But 
soon after the death of the good old 
king, when a young Spaniard, a very 
intimate friend of mine, was about 
to visit England, and had _ taken 
leave of the royal family, his father, 
well acquainted with the secrets of 
the court, inquired of him if he had 
called on Manuel Godoy, No. Go 
then immediately, and ask for his 
protection. My friend obeyed the 
mandate of his father, and was most 
graciously received. This handsome 
young guarde de corps was at din- 
ner with some of the grandees, whe 
doubtless foresaw his future great: 
ness. 

The house was his own, magnif- 
cently furnished, and the room in 
which he dined was decorated with 

the most elegant and costly trinkets. 
For some years this favourite of for 
tune was concealed from publick 
view; he had shone hitherto in the 
small circle of his friends. But now 
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D he time arrived, when, by his sud- 
» den elevation, he was to attract the 
© notice of the world. When Florida 
Blanca had requested that the reve- 
nues of the dutchy of Alcudia should 
be reserved for national 1mprove- 
ments, he found himself thwarted in 
his purposes, and lamented to hear 
that this extensive territory was des- 
tined for a Garde de Corpfis, attend- 
ant on the queen, who was to be cre- 
ated a grandee of Spain. 
This he strenuously opposed in 
council, as illegal, and for a time 
prevailed. But finally, in spite of his 
remonstrances, the grant took place. 
To vindicate these grants the count 
de Ja Canada was employed, who 
had no difficulty in proving to the 
satisfaction of the court, that the fa- 
mily of Godoy was most illustrious; 
and, as suc, justly entitled to the 
grandeeship in Spain. For this ser- 


the council of Castile, and thus the 
way was made plain for the triumph 
of the favourite. In the meantime, 
the people openly expressed their 
dissatisfaction; and on the 26th Feb. 
1792, at night, the mob marked their 
indignation by attacking the house 
of the Guarde de Corps, which they 
| are said to have totally demolished. 
| The next day, at two o’clock in 
| the morning, count Florida Blanca 
received orders to depart immedi- 
ately from Madrid, and to retire 
) within the precincts of his own estate. 
, 





He was, however, permitted, at his 
particular request, to take up his 


t abode ina convent of monks at Ellin, 
e a small village in Murcia, where he 
. remained four months, at the endof 
0 which term, he was conveyed as a 
’ state prisoner to the castle of Pampe- 
luna. 
i- Thus every obstacle having been 
in removed, Manuel Godoy was created 
th a grandee of the first class, and 
s. fe (uke de la Alcudia, with a territory 
I of about twenty thousand a year, to 


*k support his dignity. It was not 
thought expedient to make him the 
immediate successour to so intelli- 
fent a minister as Florida Blanca. 
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vice he was created governour of 
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Count d’Aranda, was therefore, re- 
called from Paris, where he had 
been some years in honourable ban- 
ishment, as ambassadour from the 
court of Spain. 

On his elevation to this office of 
high dignity and power, his sagacity 
soon discovered that he was only 
locum tenens to another; and that 
other he endeavoured to remove. 
He took occasion, therefore, to extol 
the superiour talents of his rival, la- 
mented the disadvantages he had la- 
boured under in his youth, and re- 
commended that he should travel for 
some years in Europe, after which 
he would return with such a stock 
of political wisdom as might qualify 
him for the highest employments in 
the state. The confidential friends of 
the young man were too much 
practised in the intrigues of cour- 
tiers to let him fall into this snare. 
Count d’Aranda was dismissed, /and 
the duke of Alcudia became prime 
minister. Splendid honours were 
heaped upon his head, and every 
power of the state was put into his 
hands. He became Sargento Mayor, 
that is, inspector of the body guard, 
chamberlain and private secretary 
to the queen, commander in chief of 
all the forces, &c. From royal mu- 
nificence he received coaches, hor- 
ses, and jewels, of inestimable value; 
and whenever the king had a child 
born to him, the duke of Alcudia 
received some fresh token of his 
regard. 

On one occasion, when the accou- 
cheur had delivered the queen, and 
was retiring, he saw displayed upon 
a table a quantity of gold, which 
filled him with astonishment  be- 
cause he could scarcely conceive 
that such a recompense was design- 
ed for him. In fact, it was not de- 
signed for him, but for the favourite, 
that he might participate in his sovc- 
reign’s joy on this occasion. The 
sum was 80,000 ducats. At one of 
these seasons, the duke received the 
Cortijo, or royal farm, near Aran- 
yuez, which I have particularly de 
scribed in my travels, and which cos: 
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the old king more than 200,000/. At 
the same time, to this was added, 
the best encomicnda of Santiago, 
which required a vow of perpetual 
c celibacy and chastity. Such gifts as 
these excited indignation, and the 
enraged multitude expressed the 
general sentiment in the subsequent 
placard, which was found on the 
walls of the palace at Madrid:— 


Si la Reyna tiene otro parto 
Se queda sin corona Carlos quarto. 


Should the queen have another 
son, Charles IV. will remain with- 
out a crown. This indignation and 
disgust was not confined within the 
narrow limits of Madrid. 

Whilst the duke of Alcudja dis- 
played his omnipotence at court, 
every department in the state was 
occupied by some one of his crea- 
tures, whose chief recommendation, 
was attachment to his person. 

For twenty years the queen had 
for her confcssor a man of inflexible 
integrity, to whom, zs a reward for 
his fidelity, was given a bishoprick, 
but with obligation to constant resi- 
dence in his diocese. This he re- 
signed that he might return to Ma- 
rid, where, however, he was not 
permitted to remain, being com- 
manded to retire into the Asturias, 
his native country, that he mnt 
there enjoy tranquill ity for the re- 
mainder of his days. On his retreat 
he was succceded by Muzguiz, a 
confessor of distinguished talents, 
and much attached to the new fa- 
vourite. 

“icuza, alow bred ecclesiastick of 
neither talents nor literature, but a 
jortunate gambler, who occasionally 
Jent money to Godoy, was first re- 
warded bya canonry of Santiago, one 
of the greatest dignitics in Spain, 
and then appointed minister of grace 
and justice, an office which not only 
controls all the tribunals in the 
kingdom but governs the wholc 
ecclesiastical system of the realm. 

In November, 1792, the duke of 

Ajeudia became prime minister, and 


a few months after this, he took 
Don Antonio Barradas tor his min. 
ister of war. This man had served 
with him as guarde de corps, and 
became the confidential friend of 
Charles IV. Godoy, well aware of 
his influence, cultivated his friend- 
ship. Immediately on the death of 
Charles III. Barradas was rapidly 
promoted to be brigadicr-general, 
then marshal, and knight of the or- 
der of Charles HI. He received a 
gold key, and his wife became lady 
of honour to the queen. This man 
had acquired the friendship of the 
king, while prince of Asturias, by 
submitting with good humour when, 
as frequently happened, he was ex- 
posed to laughter by impertinent 
jokes and vulgar tricks upon his 
person, and by attending fairs to 
purchase horses for him whenever 
his services in the capacity of groom 
were wanted. By such base servility 
he ingratiated himself, and being a 
convenient person to the duke, he 
was amply rewarded for his fidelity 
to the confidence reposed in him; 
for without one geod quality, which 
could recommend him to the office, 
he was appointed minister of war. 

With such ministers as these, we 
must not be surprised, that Spain 
was unable to withstand the shock 
of revolutionary troops. All their 
armies were defeated, and_ the 
French generals were marching t0 
Madrid. 

The minister of war attributed 
their rapid progress, not to his owt 
neglect, not to deficiency of men, 
nor to their want of spirit, but to 
his absolute inability to arm them. 
Barcclona, the Birmingham of Spain; 
was in the occupation of the enemy; 
and 30,000 stand of arms, which had 
been purchased in England, had 
been seized by the English minister, 
and sent to La Vendée, where they 
soon fell into the hands of Robe- 
spierre. 

Untortunately for the commoth 
cause, the facts were precisely 
stated by the minister of war. I sav 
a letter from an officer in the Spat 
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‘sh army to my Spanish friend, then 
on a visit at my house, m which he 
lamented the want of arms; and the 
Hate sir Archibald Dixon informed 
me that he had landed, in La Ven- 
dée, 30,000 of the muskets which 
had been, purchased by the Spanish 
minister in England. 


In these circumstances the duke 


of Alcudia complained, that Spain 
was betrayed by her ally, and, no 
jonger able to resist, he advised his 
sovereign to quit the coalition, and 
to make peace with France, 

On this occasion splendid illumina- 
tions in every city testified the uni- 
versal joy, and on the frontiers, bo- 
tween the contending armies, the 
populace, assembling, made bonfires 
with the implements of war. 

This opportunity of acquiring po- 
pularity for the favourite was not to 
be neglected. The king, therefore, 
fimmediately granted him fresh h>- 
nours, and, to coincide with the 
eeneral sentiment of the nation, the 
title of the Prince of the Peace was 
fixed upon. To keep up a perpetual 
remembrance of this event, and to 
remind succeeding generations of 
















the motives which induced the king 
- to grant such a title to his minister, 
nm is majesty was pleased to send the 
ck PpUdsequent mandate to the council 
if { Castile:— . 
he “ In consideration of the exalted 
+ jualities of Don Manuel Godoy Al- 
verez de Faria, Prince of the Peace, 
ed Mouke of Alcudia, Grandee of Spain 
wn Meo! the first class, Knight of the Or- 
en, MEC’’S of the Golden Fleece, of 
Ag Charles III. of Malta, and of Santi- 
om. MES Captain-General of the Royal 
ailly Armies, Inspector of the Guarde de 
my; Corps, Counsellor and First Secre- 


had tary of State, Chamberlain and Secre- 
had tary to my beloved wife the queen, 
ster having in view the rank of his ances- 
tors, his high employments, the dis- 
tinguished services he has rendered 
me, the antiquity of his illustrious 
house, and the merit of his having 
established peace between this crown 
and the French nation; it was my 
pleasure, by my royal proclamation, 
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the 4th of this present month, to 
honour him with the dignity of 
Prince of the Peace, which title is 
to continue, and to be transmitted to 
his heirs and successours. 

« Anxious to give hima fresh proof 
of the satisfaction with which I re- 
gard his incessant attention to my 
service, it is my royal will and plea- 
sure that his coat of arms shall ac- 
quire new dignity, by adding .above 
his ducal coronet, the image of Ja- 
nus, whose two faces are the symbol 
of his consummate wisdom in the 
present circumstances of publick af- 
fairs, a symbol of the prudent man, 
who, with native sagacity, examines 
the past, foresees the future, dis- 
cerns the principles, causes, and 
connexions of things, anticipates 
effects, compares, with a discerning 
eye, times and events, penctrates the 
most recondite political secrets, dis- 
covers things before unknown, and 
reaches to the highest pinnacle of 
human understanding for the happi- 
ness of nations. 

‘“ Now as Janus is the symbol of 
Peace, it is my royal will and plea- 
sure that the bust of this false divi- 
nity shall indicate the title of the 
Prince of the Peace. 

“ This image shall bear on its head 
the civick crown, with which the 
Romans rewarded merit to the pre- 
servers of peace. 

“ It is also my royal will and plea- 
sure that two other allegorical figures 
shall be added to his coat of arms, 
annulling, in the present case, what- 
ever laws of heraldry appear to be 
contrary to this innovation. The 
figure on the right side shall be al- 
legorical of Spain, whose left arm 
shall embrace the ducal coronet, 
and whose right hand shall bear a 
blue standard, with the arms of 
Castile and Leon. 

“ The figure on the left side of 
the coat of arms, shail be a page, 
such as in former times, attend- 
ed illustrious knights, carrying 
their coats of arms to the tour- 
naments, houses of high distinc- 
tion, and places of festivity. This 
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armour-bearer shall have upon his 
breast, the coat of arms of the ba- 
rony of Godoy; and in his left hand 
a spear with a pendant, in which the 
different arms of the alliances of the 
house of Godoy, shall be represent- 
ed. It is my royal will and pleasure, 
that the Prince of the Peace, on all 
publick occasions, shall be preceded 
Oy an armour-bearer, either on foot, 
on horseback, or in a coach. And 
for this office, the Prince of the 
Peace shall choose a person whose 
rank and character sha]] not disgrace 
the splendour of his arms. 

“And although the supporters 
granted to noblemen are not heredi- 
tary, yet it is my royal will and plea- 
sure that the supporters, which by 
these presents, are granted to the 
Prince of Peace, shall descend with 
his titles, and be used by his succes- 
sours.—St. Ildefonso, 12th October, 
1795. I, the King. 

“ To the Bishop Governour of 
the Council of Castile.” 

This curious proclamation I re- 
ceived from a Spanish friend of high 
connexions, in whose veracity I have 
the most perfect confidence. 

What has been already stated, 
sufficient to demonstrate, that the 
fond affection of the king for the 
Prince of the Peace, knew no limits. 
In the mean time, the people held 
him in supreme contempt. For, 
whilst he was thus rising to the 
highest pinnacle of power, they con- 
tinued to paste their placards on the 
palace gates. Among these inscrip- 

tions was observed the follewing: 


a Reynalo quiere; e] Rey tambien, 


1 Pueblo lo sufre, arrida con ei. 


‘bhe Queen is attached to him and not 
less so 
The King. The peopie submit to thus: 


ip with him. 


An expression this, which childre: 
make use of on Good Friday, when 
they toss Judas in a blanket. 

Not satisfied with disgusting all 
cood subjects by such mad proceed- 


ings, the royal family disgraced . 
self to the last degree, in the eye; 
of the whole nation, by going on pil. 
grimage to Badajoz, the place of 
Godoy’ $ nativity. 

A very intimate friend of mine 
was in their suite, and from him | 
learn, that the persons attendant on 
this expedition, were no fewer thay 
4,000, passing through a country 
Ww bite ten travellers could scarcely 
find subsistence. However, on this 
occasion, some little degree of mo- 
desty, some slight attention to the 
publick fecling, was observed, by 
declaring this pilgrimage was to th: 
bones of S. Ferdinand of Seville. 

We have seen this favourite rising 
from the condition of Guarde d 
Corps, to the highest offices of trus 
and power. We are next to view 
him as allied to royalty. 

I have transiently mentioned, ip 
my Spanish travels, that 1 met wit) 
the first cousin of Charles IY. a 
Toledo. The history of this family is 
most remarkable. 

The Infant Don Louis, brother to 
Charles ILI. in consequence of a 
system observed in the royal family 
of Spain, as being a younger brother, 
was not permitted to marry, but 
was compelled, contrary to his ix 
clination, to become an ecclesiastick 
and that he might never think d 
abandoning this profession, _ the 
king, his brother, couferred on him 
the archbishopricks of Seville ané 
Toledo. In order to bind him siil 
more closely to the church, te 
pope created him a cardinal. Bus 


as these dignities could not change 


his disposition, nor change the pre 
pensitics of nature, he for a length 
of time, resisted being ordained 4 
priest, and, when exalted in the 
church, he determined to give e bot 
his mitres and his hood in ¢* 
change for a wife. But although he 
repeatedly solicited permission # 
the king to marry, this favour w% 
constantly denied him. Wearied @ 
last by the restraint which this op 
position imposed upon him, he @& 
sumed a resolute tone, to which thé 















king replied, that he should be per- 
mitted to marry, on condition, that 
he should not connect himself with 
any female who was either of the 
royal family, or allied to a grandee. 

Don Louis, without loss of time, 
sent to the king a list of names of 
such ladies as were not prohibited; 
adding, that he accepted the per- 
mission with which his majesty in- 
dulged him, and that he would mar- 
ry any one of those ladies whom his 
majesty should name. The king 
viewed this list with the utmost in- 
dignation, when he beheld the first 
name to be Mallabriga. For this 
young lady, celebrated for the beauty 
of her person, was daughter to a 
captain of infantry. In consequence 
of this indignation, the Infant Don 
Louis was banished for ever from 
the court, despoiled of all his ho- 
nours, and deprived ofauthority even 
over his own domesticks. He obeyed 
ia silence, wrote to the young lady, 
and, having received her conseat to 
marry him, he left the palace the 
next day, and retired to Villaviciosa, 
where he had a palace, and where 
he resided fourteen years. Here he 
formed his curious cabinet of natu- 
ral history, which occupied his 
time, and made him soon forget the 
society he left behind him at Tole- 
do. 

After his death, his children, a 
son and two little daughters, were 
taken from their mother and lodged 
in the palace of his successor, in 
the archbishoprick of Toledo, where 
I had the happiness to meet with 
them. The young prince appeared 
amiable, but had a certain degree of 
gloom upon his countenance, which 
snly servedto render him more in- 
teresting. He was just arrived from 
Villaviciosa, and was about twelve 
years of age. His sisters were lodged 
ina convent of nuns. The young 
prince was compelled to sign him- 
self Mallabriga, and was not per- 
mitted to retain the name of Bouwr- 
on. Meek in his appearance, this 
youth was ‘not destitute of spirit; 
and, therefore, whenever his attend- 
Vow. '11. 
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ants at any time addressed him by 
the name of Mallabriga, he was apt 
to expostulate, and say that his name 
was the same with that of the kings 
of Spain and Naples. 

He did me the honour to notice 
me, and was more particular in his 
attentions, because he was disposed 
to trace in me some personal re- 
semblance to his father, and because 
he understood that my pursuits 
were the same with his. 

After the death of Charles HI. it 
was imagined that his son would 
have relaxed in the severity of treat- 
ment towards the children of his 
uncle; but his conduct was perfectly 
the reverse of this, being determin- 
ed that this branch of his family 
should perish. In consequence of 
such a resolution, the young prince 
has been compelled to accept the 
archbishoprick of Toledo. 

Who would ever have imagined, 
that one of these princesses should 
have been taken from a convent, 
and have been married to the prince 
of the peace! 

This connexion, by opening views 
of boundless ambition, has proved 
his ruin, and may terminate in the 
extinction of that family which Loufs 
XIV. seated on the throne. 

Amidst the numerous evils which 
this favourite has brought upon the 
state, we must not overlook one ser- 
vice which may ultimately compen. 
sate for them all. 

By immemorial custom, the king’s 
confessor had been either a monk 
or an inquisitor, who, undoubtedly, 
were the most improper keepers af 
the royal conscience. When Jesuits 
were confessors to most of the 
crowned heads in Europe, every one 
conversant with history, well knows 
the political intrigues they cherish- 
ed, and the persecutions they promo- 
ted. 

The union of these two characters 
of inquisitor and confessor, by 
establishing an absolute dominion 
over the cunscience of the monarch, 
gave the most firmsupport to the 
laquisitorial power in Spain. Tht 
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fact is certain, and the reason will 
be evident to those who know that 
confessors hold the keys of heaven 
and of hell. 

When Charles IV. succeeded to 
the throne, in the very commence- 
ment of his reign, by the adyice of 
his favourite, he issued a decree 
separating for ever the employments 
of inquisitor and confessor to the 
crown: aml he took for his confes- 
sor an ecclesiastick, named Camu- 
cho, a person universally esteemed 
for his moderation and his prudence. 

This was a good beginning, and 
had the times been favourable, I haye 
no doubt that he would have proceed- 
ed to restrain the power of that tri- 
bunal, or would have abolished. it. 
As long as the inquisition shall re- 
main, neither arts, manufactures, 
commerce, religion, nor morality, 
can prosper. The Moors in Spain 
were the principal agriculturalists, 
and the only manufacturers. The 
Jews were merchants. These were 
all expelled or burnt by that perse- 
cuting court. The good bishop of 
Oviedo, when he was lamenting the 
immorality which universally pre- 
vailed in Spain, comforted himself 
in the reflection, that his country- 
men were wholly free from the 
charge of infidelity. I did not think 
it expedient to remind him that, 
whilst the French ran riotously after 
philosophick infidelity, other nations 
might quietly remain with all their 
faculties benumbed by the torpid 
infidelity of ignorance, and that 
both species were equally produc- 
tive of immorality. 

In Spain, the inquisition requires 
that all, who are come to years of 
discretion, shall receive the sacra- 
ment at Easter, and every person is 
obliged to deliver in a certificate of 
the place where the confession was 
taken, and the sacrament adnmunister- 
ed to him. 

What is the consequence ? Com- 
ion prostitutes, at Easter, hasten 
from church to church, to confess, 
and to receive the sacrament, and 
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then proceed to scll these certifi. | 
cates to such persons, as, although 

immoral in their conduct, are not 

sufficiently impious to attend this 

sacred ordinance. Is it possible to 

conceive a more horrid profanatioy 

than such a sacramental test? 

Should the present struggle be. 
tween France and Spain, terminate 
in the restoration of the constitution 
to its original integrity, there cap 
be no doubt that the Cortes will 
find it expedient to abolish the in- 
quisition, and to invite foreigners, 
of all religious persuasions, to settle 
in the country. 

As a friend to Spain, and a warn 
wisher for her prosperity, I please 
myself in the anticipation of her fu- 
ture felicity, when good government 
shall give security to person and to 
property; and, by establishing pub- 
lick credit, promote agricultural im- 
provements through every part of 
the peninsula. Happy will it be for 
her, if,in the wisdom of her coun- 
cils, she shall close her eyes against 
the false glitter of distant conquest 
and dominion, cultivate the arts o 
peace, finish her canals, give vent to 
her commodities, and find _ true 
wealth in the industry of her inhe 
bitants, instead of seeking imaginary 
wealth in the gold and silver of 
Peru. 

With the extensive territory, ve 
ried climates, and highly productive 
soil, which she commands at home, 
should she abandon her foreign pos 
sessions, by which she has been, is 
and ever will be, enfeebled and 
impoverished; should she carefully 
avoid offensive war, and confine all 
her views and efforts to internal im- 
provement, she will rapidly double 
and quadruple her inhabitants, she 
will increase in wealth, she will be- 
come invulnerable, and will enjoy 
uninterrupted peace. 

In these circumstances, she will 
be resorted to, for traffick, by all the 
nations of the earth, and will be, 2 
Europe, what China has been from 
remote antiquity in Asia. 
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lish, in quarto, with the numerous 








h : Sir—The preceding pages were highly finished drawings I made in 
,t  sntended as a preface to a new edi- Spain; and the addition of such ma- 
1s tion of my Spanish travels, and will terials as I have since received from 
to be introduced if I should live to my Spanish friends. 
mn publish another edition of that work. I am, sir, 

This I, probably, shall never do, Your obedient humble servant, 
e- unless the times should be more fa- JOSEPH TOWNSEND. 
te vourable, in which case I shall pub- 
on 
aM — —r 
1! 
in- INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 
rs, THE late John Barlow, esq. of calling off the dog; which she did, 
ue Rhodes, near Middleton, Lancashire, and so, through the courage and 

had a fine Newfoundland dog in his fidelity of her canine friend, she 
'! Be keeping, which, for many years, was escaped whatever wickedness the 
“i a domestick in the family; the guar- villains had concerted. 
fu. dian of their property, and the con- The fondness and affection of this 
7 stant companion of his master. The animal for his master, was almost 
to general hour of Mr. B’s return in unparalleled. If, in Mr. B’s absence, 
ub. the evening, was known to Joss, any of the family would say: “ Zoss, 
a who, on some occasions, was not your master is coming,” he would 
of permitted to accompany his master; immediately abandon even a delicate 
for yet as soon as the clock had struck bone, in hopes to meet him; and if, 
un nine, the anxious animal would no at the time, he found himself cheat- 
ww longer be confined, nor indulge him- ed or deceived, he would growl, and 
ae self on a warm hearth, but go in show by his looks, that he was af- 
sof search of his master, and seldom fronted. During Mr. Barlow’s last 
it failed to find, and to conduct his sickness, the faithful creature could 
true charge back one or two miles on the not be prevailed on to quit the bed- 
nha. road. On week days, nothing was so side; and when he saw the coffin, 
a gratifying to this sensible brute, as which contained the remains of his 


a walk with some of the family; par- 
ticularly with Mr. Barlow. But, on 
Sundays, Joss knew his place, as 
well as the day. No artifice or temp- 






var 
stive 


ome; tation could then induce him to 
pos leave the house. His business was to 
Ny - guard the premises in the absence 
an of the family; whether at home or 
fully abroad, by night or by day, the pro- 
¢ all tection of Zoss was considered as 
Lim Bi equal to a guard of armed men. 
puble 


Once, when Mrs. Barlow’s maid was 
sent on an important errand, late in 
the evening, she was attacked by 


, she 
I] be- 


enjoy Mtwo brutal wretches, who might 
on have accomplished their horrid pur- 
> Wi poses, had not Zvoss immediately 
HI the seized one of the ruffians, and held 
bey him in extreme torture, till the 
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other offered to desist from rifling 
‘he young woman, provided she 
would rescue his accomplice, by 









beloved master, taken out of the 
house to be put into the hearse, his 
grief was inconsolable. This he 
manifested by howling, and by every 
sign of real grief. After this, 7ose 
could never be so far deceived, as 
to be prevailed on to go and seek 
his master; and when told that he 
was coming, or desired to go and 
meet him, he would gently move 
his head, and, with a melancholy, 
significant look, silently reprove his 
deceivers. 7oss never overcame this 
shock. The rest of his short and dis- 
consolate life was spent in going the 
same rounds, in the neighbourhood, 
he had, in happier days, so fre- 
quently trod with his master; when, 
as it is supposed, (and as I firmly 
believe) grief put an end to his ex- 
istence, 





THE ORIGINAL BALLAD, 
‘* GENTLE HERDSMAN, TELL TO ME.” 


From which, it is presumed, Dr. Goldsmith 
derived the Idea of his 


© Edwin and Angelina.” 


GENTLE herdsman, tell to me, 
Of courtesy I thee pray— 

Unto the towne of Wallsingham 
Which is the right and ready way. 


© Unto the towne of Walsingham, 
The way is hard for to be gone, 

And very crooked are those pathes 
For you to find out all alone.” 


Were the miles doubled thrise, 
And the way never so ill, 

It were not enough for mine offence; 
It is so grevous, and so ill. 


‘* Thy yeares are young, thy face is faire, 
Thy wits are weake, thy thoughts are 
greene; 
Time hath not given thee leave as yet 
For to commit so great a sinne!” 


Yes herdsman, yes, soe wou’dst thou say, 
If thou knewest so much as I; 

My wits, and thoughtes, and all the rest, 
Have well deserved for to dye. 


{ am not what I seeme to bce, 

My clothes and sexe doe differ farre; 
fam a woman, woe is mee! 

Born to greeffe, and irksome care, 


For my beloved, and well beloved, 
My wayward cruelty could kill; 

And though my feares wil nought avail, 
Most dearely I bewail him still, 


POETRY. 






And grew so coy, and nice to please, 
As women’s lookes are often soe, 

He might not kisse, nor hand forsooth, 
Unilesse 1 willd him see to doe. 








Thus being wearyed with delayee, 
To see I pityed not his greeffe, 
He goes him to a secrett place, 
And there hé dyed without releeffe, 









And, for his sake these weedes I weare, 
And sacrifice my tender age; 

And every day I’ll beg my bread, 
To undergoe this pilgrimage. 








Thus every day I'll fast and praye, 
And ever will do tilll dye: 

And get me to some secrete place, 
For so did hee, and soe will 1.* 








Now, gentle herdsman, ask no more, 
But keep my secfetts I thee pray; 
Unto the towne of Walsingham 
Show me the right and téddye waye. 








** Now goe thy wayes, and God before, 
For he must ever guide thee still; 

Turn down the dale the righte hand path, 
And s0, fair pilgrim, fare thee well.” 






RESIGNATION. 
[ By T. Chatterton. } 
1 





O GOD! whose thunder shakes the sky, 
Whose eye this atom globe surveys; 
To Thee, my only rock, I fly, 
Thy mercy in this justice praise. 
The mystick mazes of thy will, 
The shadows of celestial light, 
Are past the power of human skill, 
But what th’ eternal acts in right. 


He was the flower of noble wighits, 3. Surg 
None ever more sincere colde bce O teach me, in the trying hour, Chay 
Of come/ve mien and shape he was, When anguish swells the dewy tear, Rov: 
And tenderlyé he loved mee. To still my sortows, own thy power, ber ¢ 
Thy goodness love, thy justice fear. and t 

When thusI sawe he loved me well, If in this bosom aught but Thee phia 
I grew so proude his paine to see, Encroaching sought a boundless sways HB case. 
That I, who did not know myselfe, Omniscience could the danger see, Dhia 
Thought scorne of such a youth as hee. And mercy take the cause away. By J 
*°Twas so for mé that Edwin did— Re 


And so for Aim will L. 


CoUpsMITH, | Syste 
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hen why, my soul, dost thou complain ? 

Why dropping seek the dark recess? 
Shake off the melancholy chain, 

For God created-all to bless. 
But, ah ! my breast is human still, 

The rising sigh, the falling tear. 
My languid vitals’ feeble rill, 

The sickness of my soul declare. 


4. 
But yet with fortitude resigned, 
V’ll thank th’ Inflictor of the blow; 
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Forbid the sigh, compose my mind, 

Nor let the gush of misery flow. 
The gloomy mantle of the might, 

Which on my sinking spirits steals, 
Will vanish at the morning light, 

Which God, my east, my sun, reveals.” 


Who that, recollects the dreadful fate 
of this astonishing boy, can feel less than 
an agony of sorrow, to think that these 
admirable sentiments did not ultimately 
prevail in his mind? 
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